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INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT AND THE HOME 
ECONOMIST! 


GEORGE H. BLACK 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington 


We are on the threshold of a new technique in education for adults as 
well as for little children. In certain outstanding places throughout this 
country this technique has been developing in institutions not under 
public control and hence free to use their resources in educational experi- 
mentation, but the application of the technique has been confined very 
largely to the education of small children, and the really large results 
that might have accrued to American life immediately have been missed. 
Moreover, those who have attempted to use this technique have in many 
cases, probably in most cases, lacked the fundamental information and 
training in the social and natural sciences and the arts that would have 
made possible a vision of the larger applications of this newer technique 
to the solution of the every-day problems of human relations in American 
life as it actually is to-day. 

The chief feature of the new technique, as opposed to the old and now 
conventional type, is that it is based upon participation while the old 
depends chiefly upon rationalization. The old system (though it prob- 
ably would not now admit it) in actual practice supports a theory that 
reason is a source of knowledge independent of sense perceptions and ex- 
perience. The new does not underestimate the value of rationalization 
and intellection but recognizes their limitations in teaching all types of 
citizenship participations and attitudes. 

Applied to our problem and to institutional life, what is the significance 
of the new technique for the home economist and for the administrator? 
Briefly it is this: the home economist will no longer rely implicitly upon 
intellectualizing home standards and desirable home activities, expecting 


1 Presented at the joint meeting of the Food and Nutrition and Institution Economics 
Sections of the American Home Economics Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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that as a result of having so intellectualized such situations, but without 
having participated therein, our young people will adopt new routines in 
daily life. As a matter of fact, while intellectualizing standards and 
routines of living according to the program of the home economists, most 
of these young people continue to live, as do the untrained, very largely ac- 
cording to the routines of the households in which they spent the plastic 
years of youth. Many a young woman to-day gets her daily instruction in 
the laboratories and classrooms of the home economics departments of our 
best educational institutions, but lives in the haphazard environment of 
a loosely-organized and inexpertly-conducted dormitory, sorority house, 
or boarding house, never seemingly particularly sensitive to relations 
that might carry over from her instruction to her regimen of living, 
sinking back (sometimes, unfortunately, with some sense of relief) from 
her department work to her ordinary routine. Through her instruction 
she becomes a very competent critic of home standards, but she keeps 
what she has learned well detached from her daily life and she treats it 
purely as an agreeable academic accomplishment, not as a program of 
daily participations in “more sane, more human, beautiful, and efficient 
living.’”’ These young women cheat themselves out of the real joys of 
living for which they were thought to be preparing themselves, not from 
lack of willingness to accept the best they know but because of a wrong 
technique in education. 

This attitude is as true generally in citizenship relationships as it is in 
daily life routines. Those who, using the old technique, place their faith 
in training for American citizenship solely through intellectualizing the 
Constitution and the associated courses of study in civics are similarly 
destined to be disappointed. Their students may be fine critics, excellent 
intellectualizers, but inexperienced and haphazard participators in the 
daily activities and routine of American citizenship and, as in the case 
above, they may cheat themselves out of the really distinctive joys of 
American life. The “side-line” critic is not what we need in American 
life to-day in large numbers. What we want is people who “get into the 
game” themselves. 

How can this new technique be made effective in institutional 
management? It can be done only by actual participation in insti- 
tutional management. Why do departments of institutional manage- 
ment seldom engage in that important duty to the fullest extent in 
their own institutions? Largely for two reasons. 

In most cases the administrators of those same institutions are them- 
selves the product of the old technique and look upon administration 
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purely as organization and upon organization as detached from instruc- 
tion. To them institutional management is another detached, purely 
academic unit as is history or Latin or chemistry. The conception that 
institutional management might have some vital relationship in theman- 
agement of one’s own institution seems never to emerge. This is entirely 
logical and entirely psychological if viewed in the light of the fact that 
our administrators themselves, as has been stated above, are the victims 
of the old rationalistic school. 

The second reason for the condition is the same as the first, only the 
application is different. Our home economists for the most part were 
teachers before becoming administrators. As teachers they were brought 
up under the old school. Many as teachers had so thoroughly accepted 
a fictitious standard in regard to the all-powerful influence of classroom 
teaching according to the old methods that unwittingly it had become 
almost a superstitution with them. Despite subsequent scientific 
training, the old attitude carried over and, again unwittingly, it directed 
them toward dogmatic methods in administration and application of the 
principles of institutional management. To such an extent has this been 
true that institutional management has in many cases failed to vitalize 
its own institutional life, has remained academic, and has been dubbed by 
administrators unpractical and purely theoretical, and the tragedy in the 
situation is that often the accusation has been true, in part at least. 

To meet this situation, what remedies may we now propose? 

The solution of the problem is quite simple. contribution which 
the home economist is prepared to make may be utili institutional 
life, first by admitting the home economists to a part in administration 
and extending their sphere of activities beyond instruction, either by 
placing them in the relationships of “consulting engineer” in institutional 
life or by actually granting such specialists the rank of director of insti- 
tutional life in the administrative group. Under such conditions the 
instrumentalities for health, housing, food, recreation, social life, and the 
rest may be made to function as supplemental laboratories for instruction 
in home sciences and arts, and the benefits of expert management will 
be made to contribute to the personal welfare of all students, making 
them saner, happier, and more efficient citizens. The trained expert 
should be placed directly or indirectly in charge of all of the above 
instrumentalities. Cooperating in the health education program she 
should assume complete charge of all food service, authoritatively on 
the campus and as advisor beyond its limits, so that her special knowl- 
edge may contribute to the maintenance of better health conditions not 
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only by assuring proper diet but also by the control of hours of sleep 
and rest and the other environmental conditions which affect nutrition 
in general. Supplementing this will be the control of special diets for 
“overweights” and “underweights” and for students under treatment 
for digestive disorders. 

As the director of housing the home economist will further be in a 
position to direct the proper equipment and maintenance of students’ 
rooms, and the general hygiene in housing conditions so that consistent 
standards may be maintained for all at a reasonable cost. In connection 
with both food service and housing she should be the consulting expert on 
the use and supervision of all student help so that such service may be 
of mutual benefit to students and to their employers. In social life and 
in recreation not of the physical exercise type, the home economist should 
utilize the art resources of her department so that they will contribute 
to new standards in the utilization of art for recreational ends and for 
raising the environmental standards of all social activities. Such use of 
the special arts under her control should even extend beyond environ- 
mental and service problems to those of individual and personal direction in 
clothing appreciation and in the hygiene of clothing. The training of the 
tastes of students in the selection and combination of color, of material, 
and of design, constitute an important educational opportunity which 
should not be underestimated. Many of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting deans of women will find their permanent solution only through 
the utilization of the resources under the control and direction of the 
home economist. When all of the departmental cooperations above sug- 
gested have been placed upon a sound administrative basis it will be 
shown that experts bring infinitely larger and more permanent results 
without increasing the budgets of either the institution or the student, 
and that a new standard of living and behavior is the result of scientific 
method and the new technique. The administrator will find that the 
machinery of regulation has given place to permanent facilities for living, 
that the daily routines of living have become supplemental instrumentali- 
ties assisting in instruction, that absences, retardations, and random 
activities have given place to normal, self-directing, constructive citizen- 
ship participations, which is true economy. In this way, as a beginning 
in the application of a new technique, home economists will have made 
another large contribution to their main objective expressed in the defini- 
tion of their purpose,\“to make living more sane as well as more human, 
beautiful, and efficien®” 
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HOUSE PLANNING AND FURNISHING FOR RELATED ART 
COURSES! 


TREVA E. KAUFFMAN 
New York State Education Department 
AND 
HARRIET GOLDSTEIN 


University of Minnesota 


The committee on house planning and furnishing attempted in 1924-25 
to obtain information on ways of providing related art students with 
actual materials and real situations for solving house planning and fur- 
nishing problems and on types of home projects which have been used 
with success. Questionnaires were sent to state supervisors of home 
economics and the present paper summarizes the replies received from 
thirty-two who generously cooperated. 

In all but three of the thirty-two states, an attempt is made to provide 
actual materials and normal settings for the work in house planning 
and furnishing work. Of the various problems adopted to accomplish 
this, that of the girl’s own bedroom seems most satisfactory because it is 
most generally available, but many others were reported and offer 
valuable suggestions to the teacher. 

In the high schools, a girl’s own room, or other rooms in her home, 
have provided problems for the class. Sometimes the students ap- 
parently spend a large part of the time in the course in painting walls and 
woodwork, and in refinishing floors and furniture. In most cases, 
decorative accessories have been made for the room, including table 
covers, dresser covers, lamp shades, and curtains. 

The school house also has yielded problems, as in the furnishing and 
redecorating of rest, assembly, club, and dining rooms. In some 
schools these rooms are used repeatedly for studying the arrangement of 
furniture and the hanging of pictures. The teacherage and school 
dormitories often are used and, in one case, the furnishing of a simple, 
attractive guest room in a dormitory made a stimulating project 
through which the students learned the principles of color and form. 

Several schools have practice cottages which are decorated and fur- 
nished by the students. In one case the board of education appro- 
priated $900 for this purpose. The class studied the furnishing prob- 


1 Based on a committee report presented to the Related Art Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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lem, then planned, bought, and arranged the furniture and equipment 
for the entire house. 

In some communities interested homemakers have allowed students 
to redecorate and rearrange the furnishings in their homes according to 
plans made by the students. When the students do the actual work the 
usual procedure is for the class first to visit the home with the teacher, 
next to make plans at school and to make trips to the stores, and then 
to do the actual work in the room. 

Occasionally the manual training students and the home economics 
students work together on house plans, and the girls furnish the house 
which has been built by the boys. There are also instances of classes 
cooperating with people who are building or remodeling houses. Some- 
times these classes have the privilege of discussing and working on 
exterior designs and on designs for planting, and in many cases the 
homemaker, architect, landscape architect, and furniture dealer have 
all cooperated with the related art teacher. 

In part-time schools the problems are handled much as they are in 
the regular high schools. “A Budget-built Bedroom” was an interest- 
project reported from a continuation school. A printed account of 
this room tells that it is the first of a series planned and it was furnished 
for $41.92, the furniture consisting mostly of second-hand pieces re- 
finished by the students. This bedroom outfit was exhibited after- 
wards by the local associated charities and at the community center. 

A bedroom planned for exhibit at a county fair was the work of a 
home economics club, and suggests a good way to arouse interest in 
related art in the rural communities. 

In the evening schools, the work seems to center around the homes 
of the students. In one state, the classes meet in the home, while in 
many places the school practice cottage is used. These evening classes 
are much interested in refinishing furniture and in making decorative 
accessories for the home. 

In college classes, the home management houses often provide the 
settings for much of the related art work. The living rooms and bed- 
rooms of the dormitories also are usually available for the use of the 
classes, and rooms in the college buildings are redecorated, refurnished, 
and rearranged by the students. 

College classes usually are very fortunate in the interest and co- 
operation given them by the teaching staff and by the homemakers, 
merchants, architects, and landscape architects in the community and 
are doing fine, constructive work in house planning and furnishing. 
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In certain colleges Better Homes Week gives an opportunity for worth- 
while community demonstrations. Frequently the students have the 
privilege of furnishing or helping to furnish the teacher’s apartments 
and private homes, planning new color and furnishing schemes and 
rearranging the furniture and ornaments. Many make curtains, lamp 
shades, book ends, and other accessories for their own rooms, as well. 
Such a problem as that of flower arrangement can usually be best worked 
out in a home where the student can see it as a part of a decorative 
scheme. 

An interesting method of teaching tried by one art teacher was re- 
ported as follows: 


For the problems in house decoration as presented in our practice house, 

I am using four of our senior girls who have lived in the practice house and 
who have had the interior decoration course. Each of these seniors has a 
committee of ten juniors who are now studying interior decoration. Each 
of the four groups has certain problems assigned to it, and these are worked 
out under the instruction of the senior, who is responsible to me. The 
problems are: 

Making in-between cloth for dining-room table (block print). 

Making draperies and dresser cover for back hall (block print). 

Choosing tapestries and cretonnes for reed chair and as decoration over 

mantel. 

Arranging and choosing decorations for three mantels. 

Making blotter pad for desk and choosing inkwell. 

Making a table cover for the living room (block print). 

Choosing lamps for nursery. 

Making or covering boxes for dresser. 

Making sewing basket or box. 

Covering sofa pillows. 

The problems in block print are taken up by the freshman design class 

and the best design in chosen and carried out by the juniors. 


In some colleges there are rooms in which classes may work with 
furniture, pictures, draperies, and accessories. Where this is impossible, 
it may be feasible to provide movable partitions of beaver board by 
which a room may be improvised when needed. Although much is 
gained from working out problems which deal with small groups of 
objects, such as a living-room table with its appointments, a dresser, 
or a book case, the student does not see 2 room as a whole until she 
has the opportunity to work in one. 
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If actual houses are used as much for the study of floor plans as of 
house furnishing, the reports do not indicate it. 

As regards the types of home problems or projects, most of these 
appear to be related to the girl’s own room. She chooses, or has assigned 
to her, such problems as: Redecorating and rearranging her room; 
rehanging and improving the frames of her pictures; refinishing furni- 
ture; eliminating useless bric-a-brac; selecting and making curtains, 
dresser covers, lamp shades, pillows, and rugs for certain rooms and with 
certain color schemes are also frequent projects. 

These home problems are supervised by the teacher of the class and 
sometimes also by the state supervisor. In one case a member of the 
schoolboard was in the supervising group. Occasionally the responsibil- 
ity of supervision is given to group leaders. Reports usually are sent to 
the teacher by the girls and their mothers, and in most cases the super- 
visor visits the home. 

In many places where home projects are assigned, the students are 
required to report to the class before any furniture, drapery, or rugs 
are purchased. Sometimes after the student has worked on her prob- 
lem, it is made the subject of general discussion in class. 

The committee believes that there is need to continue the study of 
types of home problems, as well as successful means of supplying classes 
in related art with situations commonly met in the home. Related 
art teachers are looking eagerly for means of providing this type of 
practical experience during the scheduled class period. It is hoped that 
further suggestions will be sent to the chairman of the related art sec- 
tion and that some way will be found to pass these ideas on to those 
interested. All suggestions that may help to solve this problem will be 
enthusiastically received. 
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METHODS OF TESTING THE ABSORPTION OF WATER BY 
COTTON TOWELING 


LILLIAN STEVENSON AND MARGARET LINDSAY 
University of Chicago 


Since the efficiency of a toweling depends largely on its power to 
absorb moisture, a reliable, practicable means of determining this would 
be of real value. This paper describes an attempt to devise such 
methods for cotton towelings. Altogether seven methods were tried: 
four to test the rate and three the quantity of absorption. One of the 
methods used for rate of absorption also gave figures for rate of evapora- 
tion. The figures for two of the methods were discarded because it 
did not seem possible to check the results. The remaining five have 
been designated as the wet bulb thermometer and the eosin dye methods 
for testing the rate of absorption; and the saturated atmosphere, the 
immersion, and the wet brick methods for the amount of absorption. 
Three kinds of material were used, a crash, a huck, and a so-called 
absorbent toweling. 

For each fabric the determination was made of weave construction, 
thread count, yarn count and twist, tensile strength, and the number 
of yards per pound, the last calculated on a common basis of a width of 
one yard. 

Before any tests were made the dressing was removed, leaving the 
fabrics alike as to fiber and finish, but varying as to construction. The 
chief differences appeared in the weave and in the size of the yarns. 
The weave of the crash was plain, that of the huck the characteristic one 
for such materials, and that of the absorbent toweling, a modified twill 
or granite. The heaviest yarn was found in the absorbent material. 

For the crash the thread count was 38 ends and 30 picks; there were 
no floats because of the plain weave; the yarn count was 11 for warp and 
6.5 for filling, with 11 twists per inch for both warp and filling; the num- 
ber of running yards per pound was 5.09. For the huck the thread count 
showed 51 ends, 30 picks, and 50 floats per square inch on both right 
and wrong side; the yarn count was +s for the warp and 6 for the 
filling, with 18 twists per inch for warp and 10 for filling, and the nuni- 
ber of running yards per pound was 4.43. For the absorbent, the thread 
count gave 34 ends, 26 picks, 104 floats 2 mm. long and 43 3 mm. long 
on both right and wrong side; the yarn count ran 1's for warp and 4 for 
filling, with 12 twists for warp and 8 for filling; and the number of run- 
ning yards per pound was 3.83. 
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Wet Bulb Thermometer Method. The basis of this test for the rate of 
absorption was the wet bulb thermometer method used by Miss Caton, 
of the University of Missouri. A wick was made of each of the three 
materials, 4 inches long and 1 inch wide, and fastened to the bulb of a 
standard centigrade thermometer registering to one-tenth of a degree. 
The wick was held in place by a hard-twisted thread wrapped six times 
around the bulb and covering it for about a quarter of an inch. The 
three thermometers were suspended over a beaker of water and so 
adjusted that the tips of the bulbs were exactly the same distance from 
the water and each of the wicks was immersed three-sixteenths of an 
inch. While the beaker of water was put in place the thermometers were 
raised and then Jowered simultaneously so that all the wicks touched 
the water at the same moment. In order to overcome any difference 
due to slight variation in the shape of the bulbs, the fabrics were used 
in rotation on the different thermometers. The wicks were not arti- 
ficially dried, but were used air dry because heating made the fabric 
curl at the corners and introduced a greater source of error than the 
slight variations in the moisture present in the air-dried fabric. It 
was necessary to conduct the experiments under natural atmospheric 
conditions, which varied somewhat in temperature and humidity from 
day to day; but since the three fabrics were tested simultaneously all 
would be about equally affected. 

Thermometer readings were taken at three-, five-, and ten-minute 
intervals, but the five-minute interval proved the one which could be 
most accurately checked and which best represented the differences in 
the rate of evaporation for each material. In preliminary experi- 
ments readings were taken during a period of one and a half hours; but 
as an equilibrium seemed to be reached in thirty minutes, forty minutes 
was adopted as an ample allowance of time. The rapidity with which 
the fabric absorbed moisture was measured by the length of time be- 
tween the immersion of the wicks and the maximum drop in tempera- 
ture. The first drop in temperature came when moisture first touched 
the bulb of the thermometer and evaporation began. The tempera- 
ture continued to drop until all the wick around the bulb had been 
saturated and there was equilibrium between absorption and evapora- 
tion in the fabric. 

Twenty tests were made by this method. The average figures of the 
results are shown in table 1. 

At the end of five minutes the thermometer holding the crash had 
not changed temperature, the one with the huck had fallen 1.3 degrees, 
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TABLE 1 
Changes in temperature of cotton towelings as measured by wet bulb thermometers 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
niswe| minutes} minutes | minutes | minutes | minutes | minutes | minutes | minutes 
Gbabkesencadendadun 24.5 | 24.5 | 21.6 | 20.8 | 20.7 | 20.6 | 20.5 | 20.6 | 20.6 
Beck eave cvsccesccs 24.6 | 23.3 | 21.0 | 20.8 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 20.6 
Bsa cnn cc0seeas 24.6 | 21.8 | 20.9 | 20.8 | 20.8 | 20.8 | 20.8 | 20.8 | 20.7 


and that with the absorbent material had fallen 2.8 degrees. At the 
end of ten minutes the temperature for the crash had fallen 2.9 degrees, 
for the huck 3.6 degrees, and for the absorbent 3.7 degrees. At the end 
of fifteen minutes the figures were 3.7 for the crash, 3.8 for the huck, 
and 3.8 for the absorbent. For the absorbent, therefore, it required 
only five minutes for the greatest drop in temperature, for the huck ten 
minutes, and for the crash fifteen minutes. 

For the most part, the averages for each fabric remained practically 
constant after the fifteen-minute period had beenreached. The tempera- 
tures for the crash, however, continued to decrease slightly up to the 
thirty-minute period; that this was due to more rapid evaporation than 
absorption, seems a plausible explanation since the crash was the thin- 
nest fabric. Judged by the rate of evaporation these figures would in- 
dicate that the crash is the most efficient of these three towelings, but the 
difference is so small that it is negligible. The differences in the rate 
of absorption, however, are marked enough to rank the absorbent 
fabric as the most efficient. 

Eosin-Dye Methods. Eosin dye was used in two simple methods. 
In the first, samples of equal size were immersed for equal distances in 
a water solution of eosin dye. This method was discarded because the 
color never showed on the sample more than 1} inches above the surface 
of the water, although the water itself went higher. This made it 
difficult to determine the exact moisture line on the fabrics. 

In the second and more satisfactory method the dye was applied 
according to the process used by the testing laboratories of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. Here the dye was not dissolved in the water but 
was dusted lightly and evenly over the surface of the samples, the 
edges of which had previously been marked with India ink at intervals 
of one-half inch. The samples of the three fabrics were hung over a 
beaker of water so that the ends touched the water at the same time. 
As the water was absorbed the dye was dissolved. The India-ink mark- 
ings made it comparatively easy to take readings of the rate of absorp- 
tion. The moisture line was constantly highest for the absorbent and 
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lowest for the crash. These results agree with those determined by the 
wet bulb thermometer method. 

Floated Sample Method. This simple method of determining the rate 
of absorption was suggested in a communication from one of the large 
toweling mills. Samples of the same size were placed upon the surface 
of water and the pieces which sank first were considered most absor- 
bent. For various reasons no consistent results could be obtained for 
the towelings used. It was difficult to get the pieces laid on the water 
evenly, to regulate the force with which the samples touched the water, 
and to check the time accurately because one person could not put all 
three samples on at the same time. Moreover, all three fabrics sank 
too rapidly to show much difference in the rate. 

Saturated Atmosphere Method. This method of testing the amount 
of moisture absorbed is, in principle, the reverse of testing by evapora- 
tion. When evaporation takes place, the wet towel gives up moisture 
to the drier atmosphere and its weight becomes less. In the saturated 
atmosphere method, bone-dry samples were placed in moist air and 
tested for the amount of moisture they would take up. The saturated 
atmosphere was provided in a desiccator with water. Samples from 
each of the three fabrics were dried in an oven for two hours at 110°C., 
weighed, and placed in the desiccator at the same time. At the end of 
four hours, they were removed and weighed quickly. 

The amount of moisture absorbed was small. The percentile in- 
crease in weight was 12.20 for the crash, 12.25 for the huck, and 11.80 
for the absorbent. These nearly identical figures indicate little or no 
difference in the ability of the fabrics to take up moisture from the air. 
The absorbent, which was the heaviest material, showed the least gain. 
This method is of interest in so far as it furnishes a check on the results 
obtained by measuring the rate of evaporation; but it does not dupli- 
cate the conditions under which toweling is used because it does not 
bring the fabric into actual contact with water. 

Immersion Method. In this method the samples were tested to find 
the maximum amount of water they would take up under given con- 
ditions. Equal-sized pieces of each fabric were made bone dry, weighed, 
and then dipped quickly into water, allowed to drop for ten seconds, 
and reweighed. After practice had developed accuracy in the dipping, 
twenty weights for each fabric were recorded. The average gain in 
weight for the crash was 214 per cent, for the huck 301 per cent, and 
for the absorbent 392 per cent. Although the amount of gain for indi- 
vidual experiments varied considerably, the rankings were consistent 
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throughout, with the crash absorbing the least and the absorbent the 
most. 

Wet Brick Method. The third method used to test the absorption of 
moisture most nearly approaches the actual conditions under which 
towels are used because in it the fabric is in contact with a wet surface. 
Several types of wet surface were tried and the best results were ob- 
tained from a light-colored, hard, porous brick, with the smoothest 
finish available. Immersing the brick in water for various periods of 
time and then weighing it, showed that in one and a half hours it had 
absorbed all the water possible. In preliminary tests the brick was not 
drained after immersion, but because of the resulting variances of sur- 
face moisture the weights of the fabrics tried out would not be accurately 
measured. The brick was therefore allowed to drain for various periods 
of time. It was found that one and a half hours of draining, in a pan 
a little larger than the brick, prevented undue evaporation and also did 
away with excessive moisture on the surface of the brick. After longer 
draining the results of successive tests did not check closely. 

Samples of the fabrics were cut into a little less than one-third the size 
of the surface of the brick and three, one from each fabric, were tested 
at a time. Evaporation was prevented and samples were held firmly 
against the brick by glass covers. These were cut the same size as the 
samples and three of them just covered the entire top of the brick when 
they were placed side by side. Since the covers were all of the same 
size, each sample received the same amount of pressure regardless of the 
thickness of the fabric. In order to avoid even any slight variation in 
the glass or in the brick, each piece of glass was kept over the same 
part of the brick and the positions of the samples were rotated. The 
length of exposure was determined by preliminary tests in which eosin 
dye sprinkled over the materials made it possible to see when all the 
samples had become moist from the brick. In ten minutes all had 
become moist enough to dissolve the dye. 

For the actual tests, the materials were dried in an oven for two 
hours at 110°C., cooled in a desiccator for thirty minutes, weighed, ex- 
posed to the surface of the wet brick for ten minutes, and weighed 
again. Twenty tests showed an average gain in weight of 118 per cent 
for the crash, 153 per cent for the huck, and 189 per cent for the ab- 
sorbent. The proportionate gains for the three fabrics as shown by this 
method are similar to those by the immersion method. 

Conclusions. Since the results of four of the methods definitely show 
the same ranking for the three fabrics, it can be assumed that each 
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method could be used alone to test the efficiency of a fabric to absorb 
moisture. For convenience in reference, these methods might be 
designated as the wet bulb thermometer method, the powdered eosin 
method, the immersion method, and the wet surface method. If the 
construction of cotton fabrics influences the rate at which moisture will 
evaporate from their surfaces, the tests used in these experiments were 
not sensitive enough to detect it. As far as may be judged from the 
results of this study, it seems that if the fiber and the finish of given 
fabrics are the same, that one will be most absorbent which has the 
coarsest, least-twisted yarns, the greatest number of floats per square 


inch, and the greatest weight. 
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THE WHITE POTATO AS A SOURCE OF VITAMIN B 


F. J. LYMAN AND INEZ BLYSTONE 
Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry, Ohio State University 


In the northern part of the United States five articles of diet make 
up approximately 90 per cent of the people’s food. Measured in calo- 
ries, bread and cereals furnish about 37 per cent, lard and other fats 16 
per cent, meat 15 per cent, potatoes 12 per cent, and sugar 10 per cent of 
the food consumed (1). Some authorities give to the potato a less 
prominent place in American dietaries, but all agree that it is the most 
liberally used vegetable (2, 3). 

The potato, unlike the other food products mentioned above, does not 
receive any refining or preserving treatments before reaching the con- 
sumer. Potatoes and milk, even under modern conditions, come to 
the home largely or entirely in the natural state and so occupy a unique 
position among food products today. 

Research in human nutrition within the last decade has given us a 
new appreciation of the food value of certain raw and unrefined 
products. In commercial refining processes as practiced in milling, sugar 
refining, and fat rendering and purification, there is a more or less 
complete loss of those food constituents to which the name vitamin has 
been given. Patent flour, granulated sugar, and refined fats are all 
low in or entirely devoid of vitamins. 

In view of the tendency toward a further increase in the use of highly 
refined and purified foods with a corresponding decrease in the con- 
sumption of unmanipulated products, materials, which, like potatoes, 
come to the consumer in the natural state, must furnish more and more 
of the entire vitamin supply. These natural foods must provide vita- 
mins for their own metabolism and for the purified foodstuffs in addition. 
Obviously their vitamin content is a matter of great interest and im- 
portance. Muscle cuts of meat have been shown to be nearly devoid 
of vitamin B and to contain only a very little of vitamin A, hence 
meats, as consumed in America, do not contribute much to the vitamin 
content of the diet. 

The raw white potato appears to be relatively rich in vitamins B 
and C (4). Since vitamin C is destroyed more or less completely during 
the cooking process, potatoes as actually consumed are an uncertain 
antiscorbutic unless they are eaten in considerable quantities. As a 
carrier of vitamins, then, the white potato supplies vitamin B chiefly. 
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This vitamin appears to be about uniformly distributed throughout the 
potato and to be stable during storage (5) and cooking (6). 

New interest in vitamin B as related to human nutrition comes from 
the investigations of Steenbock (7) and his co-workers. Their studies 
show that technique in using the white rat for vitamin B food tests is 
a matter of prime importance. In such tests it is essential that the 
animals used be prevented from eating their own feces. In the ordinary 
type of cage, in which the animal has access to its own feces, the vita- 
min B requirement is one-half or one-third what it is in the cage having 
a screen bottom with a mesh sufficiently large to allow the feces to fall 
through as voided. Whether the vitamin B in rat feces represents un- 
absorbed vitamin residues from the food or whether it is produced in 
the intestine by the activities of microorganisms residing there is un- 
settled. The beneficial effect of the ingestion of feces in supplementing 
a restricted amount of vitamin B has been noted in the dog also (8). 

Without access to the feces the vitamin B requirement of the white 
rat is fully met by whole cereal grains when they constitute about 60 
per cent of the diet (7, 9). This is quite at variance with Sherman’s 
conclusion (10) based on the work published in 1919 by Osborne and 
Mendel (11) that “whole wheat, soy beans, dried eggs, and milk solids 
are each from four to six times as rich in B vitamin as the diet as a whole 
needs to be.” 

Using the older technique, Osborne and Mendel (4) found out that 
when about one-sixth of the diet consisted of dried potato as the only 
source of vitamin B the requirement of the white rat for this essential 
was approximately met. This implies that the dried white potato is 
about as rich in vitamin B as the cereal grains. We have attempted to 
reinvestigate this point, using Steenbock’s method of caging the animals. 

We used two varieties of potatoes; one locally grown of the Early 
Ohio variety, the other an unknown variety grown in Michigan. The 
general plan followed was that recommended by Sherman and Spohn 
(12). Their basal diet which lacks vitamin B, but is otherwise com- 
plete, is as follows: casein (purified) 18, starch 68, lard 5, butter fat 4, 
cod liver oil 1, salt mixture 4. Owing to excessive scattering of the 
food we modified the ration by increasing the fat to about 24 per cent 
and reducing the starch to 54 per cent, thus obtaining a pasty ration 
_not easily scratched from the feeding cups. 

The unpeeled potatoes were boiled until tender as in ordinary do- 
mestic practice. They were drained, skinned, and riced, then spread 
out in a thin layer on cheesecloth crates so that air could pass through 
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readily. After partially drying before an electric fan, they were placed 
in a steam cabinet at a temperature of about 70°C., and allowed to 
dry for 24 hours, after which they were ground to pass a twenty mesh 
screen. Diets were then made up as shown in table 1, the ground 
potato supplying all the vitamin B present. 


TABLE 1 
Composition of basal and potato-containing rations 


I Ill Ill 1V Vv VI 
ber cent ber cent per cent Der cent per cent per cent 

None 5 10 20 40 80 
18 18 18 18 18 10 
54 49 44 34 14 
19 19 19 19 19 5 
4 4 4 4 4 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 4 4 4 4 4 


These rations were fed ad libitum, and records of food consumption 
were kept. So much of the food was scattered, however, particularly 
where potato was fed at the low levels, that the figures for food intake 
have very little value. Altogether fifty rats were used in these tests. 
In many cases after decline in weight or the development of poly- 
neuritis, yeast or Harris yeast vitamin was given, and such treatment 
always produced cure of polyneuritis and resumption of growth. 


TABLE 2 


Average changes in weight and quantities of food consumed during six weeks by rats on rations 
with different proportions of white potato 


GAIN IN 

DIET Total Per week 

grams grams grams grams grams 

None* 5 57 —3.4 196 49 
St 10 48 -1.7 1.7 211 42 

10 10 48 12.0 13.7 260 43 

20 8 53 20.0 8.0 303 50 

40 7 40 29.0 9.0 254 42 

80 5 30 87.0 58.0 300 50 


* Data for four weeks. 
t Data for five weeks. 
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The results of the tests are shown graphically by composite growth 
curves given below. In constructing these curves those animals were 
omitted that failed to survive the experimental period or that developed 
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polyneuritis and were treated with yeast or yeast vitamin. 
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Growrn Curves or Warre Rats Recervinc Various AMOUNTS OF WHITE PoTATOES AS 

THE SoLE SouRcE oF VITAMIN B 

I. Basal diet, lacking vitamin B, otherwise complete 
II. Basal diet, 95 per cent; dried potato, 5 per cent 
III. Basal diet 90 per cent; dried potato 10 per cent 
IV. Basal diet 80 per cent; dried potato 20 per cent 
V. Basal diet 60 per cent; dried potato 40 per cent 
VI. Basal diet 20 per cent; dried potato 80 per cent 


|| 
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The basal ration was proved to be lacking in vitamin B and adequate 
in other respects by a feeding test with five young rats. In every 
animal on this diet there was a decline in weight. Two developed 
symptoms of polyneuritis at the end of the fourth week and two others 
at this time were in a critical condition of malnutrition without the 
paralysis of polyneuritis. The characteristic paralysis of the hind legs 
was relieved by the administration by pipette of 0.4 gram of dried 
yeast suspended in water. Growth was promptly resumed when 4 
per cent of dried brewers yeast was added to the basal diet. 

Ration II, containing 5 per cent of dried potato as the only source 
of vitamin B in the diet, did not give any striking improvement in the 
nutritive conditions over those obtained with the vitamin B-free diet. 
Ten young rats on this diet, five receiving the Michigan potatoes and 
five the Ohio variety, declined in weight and all developed symptoms of 
polyneuritis before the end of the eighth week; three within four weeks, 
six other within five weeks, and one not until the end of eight weeks. 

Ration III, of which 10 per cent consisted of dried potatoes, did not 
produce the definite paralysis of polyneuritis. After the first week 
all ten animals on this diet, however, made little if any gain in weight. 
At the end of five to eight weeks they appeared emaciated; their fur was 
matted, greasy, and dirty. 

With Ration IV, containing 20 per cent of potato, nutritive conditions, 
though better, were far from good. Increase in weight continued until 
the end of the fourth week, after which there was a decline in most 
cases. There was no definite polyneuritis but a condition of malnu- 
trition was evident. One rat of this group was in a critical condition 
of malnutrition at the end of four weeks. The addition of 4 per cent 
of brewers yeast to the diet was followed by a rapid gain in weight and 
a return to a thrifty, normal appearance. 

Ration V, which was 40 per cent dried potato, permitted continued 
slow growth, but the increments became very small after the fourth 
week. One animal in this group, a female, seemed to be exceptional 
and continued to grow regularly until at the end of eleven weeks its 
weight had increased from 40 to 160 grams. Close observation re- 
vealed that the screen bottom of the cage was low enough for this rat 
to secure feces from the bottom compartment. When a properly con- 
structed cage was substituted, there was a prompt decline in body weight. 
Most of the animals on the diet consisting of 40 per cent potatoes pre- 
sented a miserable, unkempt appearance after a few weeks. 
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Ration VI, including 80 per cent of dried potatoes, supported almost 
maximal growth over a period of six weeks and the animals receiving 
it appeared to maintain excellent health throughout. 

Summary. The white potato, used as the sole source of vitamin B 
in the diet, supplies enough for practically maximum growth in the 
white rat when it constitutes 80 per cent of the ration. When it con- 
stitutes 40 per cent or less of the diet there is rapid nutritive failure, 
more or less complete, according to the relative abundance of potato 
in the food mixture. These symptoms of malnutrition are relieved by 
the administration of yeast or Harris yeast vitamin. It thus appears 
that the white potato contains somewhat more vitamin B than is re- 
quired for its own metabolism in the rat. If human requirements are 
of the same order, the white potato cannot be depended on safely to 
make good any considerable deficiencies of vitamin B in other articles 
of the diet. With only 5 per cent of potato present typical poly- 
neuritis appears almost as soon as when vitamin B is absent from the 
ration. 

The one variety of Ohio potatoes and one variety of Michigan- 
grown potatoes tested showed no striking difference in vitamin B con- 
tent. 
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EDITORIAL 


Plans for Minneapolis. The committee arranging for the 1926 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Minneapolis, 
June 28 to July 2, announces a few developments in the plans outlined in 
the March JouRNAL. 

Miss Paulena Nickell, Home Economics Division, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, is taking charge of special luncheons and dinners, 
and members interested to arrange for these are requested to commu- 
nicate with her; she will give all possible help in making satisfactory 
plans. Alumne dinners, it will be remembered, are scheduled for 6 
o’clock on Tuesday, June 29, and organization luncheons for Thursday, 
July 1. 

For the annual banquet on Thursday evening the committee in charge 
is planning an entertainment that promises to be great fun for every- 
body. 

The educational trips on Monday forenoon and afternoon will in- 
clude visits to a variety of places and institutions so that among them 
each member will find something of special interest. 

The Food and Nutrition Section will have as its general theme 
“Present-day science and its application to food problems and to health 
education,” and the program, on which will appear speakers of national 
reputation, is being planned to acquaint members with recent scientific 
developments within their field. 

The Extension Section has chosen as its general theme “Socializing 
influences in home demonstration work” and the discussions will probably 
hinge on the contributions of the work to various phases of social life 
and the utilization of socializing forces. 

The Education Section is working to make its sessions of equal 
interest to college and secondary school teachers. The central idea is 
curriculum building and improved instruction. For Tuesday the 
program is to be somewhat general, with outside speakers, while on 
Friday an informal discussion of the topic “How schools and colleges 
are providing for differences in the experience, training, and ability of 
students” will be introduced by brief reports of actual experiments. 
The routine business of the section will be taken up on Thursday after- 
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noon, with reports of committees and adoption of next year’s program 
of work. 

The Institution Economics Section at its meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing will listen to speakers on such generally interesting topics as the 
buying of equipment and supplies, accounting and the food cost system, 
and affiliation with other organizations. On Friday afternoon there 
will be round tables for groups with kindred interests, such as teachers 
and lunchroom directors. The business meeting will be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

The Home Economics in Business Section plans to devote itself 
primarily to discussing its general, permanent program of work. The 
following special topics are to be discussed in advance by the local 
groups: “Training for the home economics in business field; coordinat- 
ing the supply and demand for home economics women in the business 
field; the next step in standardizing home economics work in the business 
field; making the tie-up with consumer groups; publicity—what kind, 
how much, methods.” A committee is to be appointed to summarize 
the local findings on each topic, and its statement is to serve as the 
basis of round-table discussions. This is a plan which seems to offer 
obvious advantages and which other sections will watch with interest. 


Homemakers and Home Economics Associations. Mrs. W. C. 
Cook, chairman of the Homemakers Section of the Montana State 
Home Economics Association, has found several good answers to the 
question of homemakers “What do we get out of membership in the 
Association?” 

First, she reminds women whose husbands are members of a profes- 
sional organization that no professional man neglects his professional 
organization. 

Second, she asks how can our state and national associations solve 
the homemakers’ problems unless these problems are brought to the 
associations? 

Third, she suggests that possibly as home economics trained women 
they may at some future time wish to go back into some phase of pro- 
fessional work other than homemaking and that membership in the 
state and national association is one means of keeping up-do-date in 
the profession. 

She also suggests that state associations might make more of an 
effort to include the home economics trained homemakers on such 
programs as those for Farm and Home Weeks, Mothers’ Camps, and 
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home economics teaching in schools. Topics which homemakers might 
discuss include child care, child training, household finances, and wherein 
home economics has failed or helped the homemaker. 


Notes from Japan. Much as we all, and especially the International 
Committee, miss Mrs. Eda Lord Murphy Demarest from home, her 
letters reconcile us to her traveling. She has recently been putting a 
girdle ’round the earth, and jotted down the following as she set sail 


after a brief pause in Japan. 


We have had two almost perfect weeks in Japan. . . . . Between palaces 
and shrines and shops I tried to find the home economics department if it 
existed. First I called for a moment on Miss Denton who has been for many 
years at the Doshisha University, in Kyoto. It is entirely managed by 
Japanese and there are only a few foreign teachers. As a matter of fact, 
she is a wonder and teaches the home economics herself. They would love 
to have the JouRNAL oF Home Economics and I held out the hope that they 
might get it from the Virginia Club Fund. 

In Tokyo we drove miles to find a Japanese Women’s University and I 
saw some cooking classes at work and a class in the chemistry of laundering. 
I had only a few moments but the equipment was so different and interesting. 
Where we have a table they have running water with a small vegetable board 
over it. They seemed to be preparing a whole meal, for I saw vegetables and 
rice wrapped in seaweed, and a gelatin pudding. — 

Just before sailing I saw Miss Sarah Field in Kobe College. The college 
is a very fine institution, with a wide influence, and Miss Field teaches and 
supervises home economics on top of her real job, which is in the English 
Department! (They all do a thousand things and are perfect wonders, I 
think.) She will write for the JourNaAL for some other teachers who need it 
badly and don’t have it. 

While we were in Tokyo, friends arranged for me to visit the new apart- 
ment house and to have a talk with Miss Mischima, who is delighted to be 
working with the Morimotos. They have the highest ideals and hopes and 
were meeting many difficulties in the delayed completion of the building. 
Miss M. had to begin the cooking without equipment because some of the 
people were bachelors who begged to be fed! It was great to see their en- 
thusiasm and I knew too well the difficulties they were having... . . 
She doesn’t have the JouRNAL, either, and would of course enjoy it. People 
out here do feel so far away of course and how I know the feeling! We simply 
must make more direct connections with those who are willing to be on the 
front line. 

I had a few moments’ call on Dr. Mabel Elliot, who is working with the 
Japanese Bureau of Education to establish school clinics. She begins with 
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200,000 youngsters in Tokyo alone. The children (hordes of them every- 
where) are so cute and responsive. They would call “Banzai” (May you live 
ten thousand years) whenever we waved to them. But how they need her! 

A trip of this sort isn’t conducive to “investigation” or even visits, but as 
we are alone and independent to the last degree, I’ve been able to do thismuch, 
which will help me as a member of the International Committee anyway. 
I’ve written at such length that I haven’t said a word about the beauties and 
charms of the country. I don’t dare begin. 


A Foreign Fund for the Journal. Mrs. Demarest’s letter re- 
minds us that last year, in response to a request for a subscription to 
the JouRNAL from Jerusalem University, the Virginia Clubs sent $32.50 
to the International Committee for foreign subscriptions. Sub- 
scriptions were sent to the English-speaking Union of Sofia; Canton 
College, China; the Y. W. C. A., Bucharest, Roumania; Constantinople 
College; and the Doshisha University, Japan. The rest of the money 
was put in a JouRNAL fund for a renewal of these subscriptions and for 
response to other requests that might be particularly appealing. 

May not we have a number of subscriptions to such a fund? There 
have been other applications to which we should have been glad to re- 
spond if the money were available. At least fifty subscriptions could be 
used to the advantage of the JouRNAL and to the pleasure of foreign 
schools. A foreign subscription is $2.85. Checks may be sent to 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 53 Crescent Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


International Committee Notes. A number of letters have come 
to the Committee from normal schools and high schools asking for ad- 
dresses of foreign schools where home economics is taught, in order that 
students may enter into correspondence with them. The Committee 
can supply many such addresses, especially in China, Japan, and Turkey, 
but would be glad of further information that may be passed on to 
such enquirers. 

Mrs. Malinda H. Woodworth, who has been acting for some years as 
supervisor of home economics in the Riverside, California, city schools, 
has started on a trip around the world and expects to visit as many 
schools as possible where home economics is taught. The Inter- 
national Committee furnished her with addresses and letters of introduc- 
tion. 

The first contribution for the Constantinople Fund this year was $12 
from the Home Economics Club of the California State Teachers’ 
College at Chico. 
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Miss Sara Lee Tuck was chosen by Admiral Bristol, our high com- 
missioner in Turkey, to go to Constantinople in response to a request 
of the Turkish government for a home economics teacher. Miss Tuck 
writes: “I am living and teaching in what is called the leading Lycée of 
Turkey and am very happy in my work, for of course the field is great 
and I never wish to turn back despite the many obstacles or the slow 
development of the work. The Turkish people are very congenial and 
cooperative and tell me that they are glad to have my work here. The 
director of the Lycée repeatedly requests criticisms on dress and on gen- 
eral organization and home life, and I am gradually undertaking some of 
the problems aside from the teaching, which, of course is only lecture 
work thus far and done with an interpreter. A laboratory is promised 
for the near future!’ There seems little doubt that this opportunity was 
opened through the influence of the work in Constantinople Woman’s 
College established by the American Home Economics Association. 

P. Norton, chairman, 
53 Crescent Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Home Economics As She is Learned. The Journat has been 
favored with excerpts from home economics examination papers in an 
exclusive mid-west academy which it cannot resist sharing with its 
readers, though worthy comment is beyond the editor’s power. 

“Rickets,” we read, “is a very old disease. It was common in England 
in the seventeenth century before the Romans came.” Symptoms of 
this ancient malady include “a square head and awkward movements. 
The victim becomes dull and unintelligent.” 

Could one doubt the value of ash in the diet after reading: “Minerals 
are important because they are conveyors of electricity and magnetism. 
.~. . . They act as materia medica making the body strong to resist 
disease.” 

The effects of eating too much carbohydrate are no less vividly and 
accurately stated: “The result of eating these devitalized and demin- 
eralized products is a starvation of and then a clogging of the system.” 
“An excess of carbohydrate causes the blood stream to become flooded 
and diabetes results.” But the direst is that “the effect of too much 
carbohydrate will be to make us a degenerate nation!” 

The duties of the homemaker were divided into three classes: “Ad- 
ministrative, economic, and social,” the social including among other 
things “the ability to make one’s guests congeal.”’ 
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Mrs. Richards’ Definition of Home Economics. At the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, 1904, a modest but well-located 
corner in the Education and Social Economy Building housed what was 
known as the Mary Lowell Stone Home Economics Exhibit. There 
was a collection of tasteful, sensible furniture; there was a case of 
Japanese and Chinese household utensils which combined beauty with 
utility; there was a “model kitchen that looked natural;” there was a 
“division of the income” chart; there were various other things to show 
the public what this new-fangled subject was all about; and as souvenirs 
for visitors there were little printed cards on which a few lines by Ellen 
H. Richards summarized her philosophy of home economics. 

Some of them are so familiar that we hardly ask their origin but not 
infrequently a request comes to the JouRNAL for the complete quotation. 
We therefore, reprint it here as it appears on page 31 of the Proceedings 
of the Sixth Lake Placid Conference. 


HOME ECONOMICS STANDS FOR 


The ideal home life for to-day unhampered by the traditions of the past. 

The utilization of all the resources of modern science to improve the 
home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dominance of things and their due 
subordination to ideals. 

The simplicity in material surroundings which will most free the spirit 
for the more important and permanent interests of the home and 
of society. 


Helen Louise Johnson. Miss Johnson’s death on March 5 at 
Booth Memorial Hospital, New York, from bronchial pneumonia 
following an operation performed the previous week, comes as a shock 
to her many friends despite her very serious illness of last year. In 
another issue the JouRNAL hopes to speak more adequately of her 
staunch, lovable character and her long work in home economics, 
especially in its journalistic and business fields. Now it can only pay 
brief tribute to the indomitable courage, the valiant spirit with which, 
head high and smiling, she met not only her own ill health, but her ever- 
increasing burden of family anxiety and responsibility. 


OPEN FORUM 


Clothing Classification Adopted by Textile Section. The fol- 
lowing classification of clothing was prepared by a special commit- 
tee of the Textile Section of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and adopted by that Section at the San Francisco meeting in 
August, 1925. The committee was appointed, at the suggestion of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, in the hope that a classification could 
be found which would prove suitable for use in many of the future 
studies of clothing expenditures and budgets. If comparison of the 
results of these studies is to be possible, similarity of classification is 
essential, in regard both to the items included as clothing and to their 
distribution into sub-groups. While it is realized that much room exists 
for differences of opinion, it is hoped that the classification here presented 
will be found acceptable in most studies. It represents the “majority 
views” of the following committee: Mrs. Janet Cation Thurston, 
chairman, Benjamin R. Andrews, Agnes Donham, Isabel Ely Lord, 
Edith McClure Patterson, and Marion Tucker. 


MEN anpD Boys WoMEN AND GIRIS CHILDREN 
Outer clothing 

Coats and capes Coats and capes Coats and capes 
Raincoats and rain capes Raincoats and rain capes Infants’ sacques 
Sweaters Sweaters Raincoats and rain capes 
Mackinaws Mackinaws Sweaters and sweater suits 
Mufflers Shawls Mufflers 
Suits Mufflers Fur muffs and neck pieces 
Trousers (extra) Fur muffs and neck pieces Suits 
Vests and sweater vests Suits Dresses 
Coats (extra) Dresses Rompers 
Work jackets, jumpers Waists and middies Blouses, middies 


Overalls 
Work aprons 


Dresses, sweaters, jackets 
Skirts 


Knickers, trousers, bloomers 
Overalls 


Shirts and boys’ blouses Aprons Aprons 
Rompers Overalls 
Gymnasium suits Knickers 
Riding suits Rompers 
Bathing suits Gymnasium suits 
Riding suits 
Bathing suits 
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Headwear 


Hats Hats and bonnets Hats 
Caps and tams Tams and caps Caps and tams 
Ear muffs Ear muffs Hoods and bonnets 
Bathing caps Bathing caps Ear muffs 

Night and boudoir caps 


Sport shoes (tennis, gymna- 


sium, and bathing) sium, and bathing) Rubbers 
Bed slippers Bed slippers Boots 
Rubbers Rubbers Artics or galoshes 
Boots Boots Leggins 
Artics or galoshes Artics or galoshes 
Leggins or felts Leggins or felts 
Spats Spats 
Underclothing 
Union suits Union suits Union suits 
Drawers Drawers Drawers 
Shirts and vests Shirts and vests Shirts 
Underwaists Combinations (chemises and Underwaists 
Pajamas teddies) Bloomers 
Night shirts Corset covers, brassiéres,and Petticoats and slips 
Bathrobes camisoles Infants’ bands 
Corsets Diapers 
Underwaists Rubber pants 
Bloomersand underknickers Nightgowns 
Petticoats Pajamas 
Sanitary articles Bathrobes 
Slips 
Nightgowns 
Pajamas 
Kimonos and negligés 
Bathrobes 
Accessories 
Gloves and mittens Gloves and mittens Gloves and mittens 
Work gloves Work gloves Collars 
Collars Scarfs Ties 
Ties Veils Belts 
Belts Neckwear Ribbons 
Handkerchiefs Belts and sashes Infants’ bibs 
Umbrellas Ribbons Handkerchiefs 
Pocket books Handkerchiefs Pins, garters, etc. 


Suspenders, garters, arm- Umbrellas 
bands, collar buttons, etc. 
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Night caps 
Footwear 
Hosiery Hosiery Hosiery 
Shoes Shoes Shoes and bootees 
Sandals Sandals Sandals 
Sport shoes (tennis, gymna- Bed slippers 
...... 
Fans 
Pins, hairnets, shields, gar- 
ters, etc. 
Jewelry (novelty and cos- 
tume only) 
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Cleaning and repairing 
Cleaning and pressing Cleaning and pressing Cleaning and pressing 
Sewing supplies Sewing supplies Sewing supplies 
Shoe repair and care Shoe repair and care Shoe repair 
Other repair Other repair Other repair 


The National Organization for Public Health Nursing. The 
term public health nursing as it is now used embraces the following 
fields of service: visiting nursing, prenatal, maternity, infant welfare 
and pre-school nursing; school and industrial nursing; tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and other communicable disease nursing; and also, 
though as yet in a more limited degree, mental hygiene nursing. Its 
purpose is two-fold: to assist in the prevention of disease by teaching 
health and hygiene and to provide skilled nursing care for those who are 
sick in their homes and either cannot afford or do not need the full- 
time services of a graduate nurse. 

Public health nursing is thus defined in order to indicate in turn the 
scope of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. It is 
a non-administrative, consultant, and standard-making body, with 
headquarters at 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, and is a member 
of the National Health Council, a body composed of the leading national 
health associations, organized to codrdinate the resources of al] that 
they may the more effectively render the greatest good to the greatest 
number. The Organization is unique among nursing associations in 
that it is composed of non-professional as well as nurse members who 
are actively engaged or otherwise interested in the administration and 
practice of public health nursing or the education of public health nurses. 
It has now some 5,000 members, both corporate and individual. 

It was organized in 1912 at a time when public health nurses had no 
place in the programs of the associations devoted to various aspects of 
the developing national program of public health although the need 
of and dependence upon their work was generally acknowledged. 

In the beginning the Organization’s methods were frankly propa- 
gandist in character, for even the term public health nursing was new. 
As the avenues of interpretation were opened up, however, and definition 
and recognition given to its aims, its standard-making work grew. 
Minimum requirements for public health nursing were defined in 
qualifications for nurse membership in the national body and for ap- 
pointment to local positions, and advice and information were given 
regarding regulations governing the organization, administration, and 
practice of local public health nursing service. 
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Expending every effort during the fourteen years of its existence to 
collect and disseminate information on the best methods of prepara- 
tion for and administration and practice of public health nursing, the 
N. O. P. H. N. has become the recognized authority on matters pertain- 
ing to this service. It acts as a central information body for those en- 
gaged in public health nursing, maintaining for their use an advisory 
service on all related problems, a field service to give assistance to 
local or state associations and to make surveys on request, a statistical 
service to collect, tabulate, and interpret comparative data on existing 
practices, a loan library service, a vocational service, and a general in- 
formation service, which through the medium of its official monthly 
magazine, The Public Health Nurse, makes it possible for all to keep 
au courant with the latest developments in the field. 

; In the conduct of these services the Organization’s history has been 
one of creditable rather than spectacular achievement. It has estab- 
. lished and helped to maintain professional standards. It has given 
) public health nursing representation and voice in the councils of other 
national and international organizations and has established relation- 
| ships which are invaluable to the success of organized community health 
. work. Through its committees and sections it has stood behind legisla- 
{ tion looking toward the appropriation of public funds for public health 
nursing and the creation within state departments of health of divi- 
sions of nursing under the directorship of qualified public health nurses. 

The policies of the Organization are determined by a governing board, 
of whom a little less than half are non-professional members. Their 
recommendations are then acted upon by vote of the membership at 
the biennial meeting. 1926 is a convention year and the meeting is to 
be held in Atlantic City, May 17-22 in conjunction with twelve other 
national organizations, in what is to be known as “The American 
Health Congress.” 

The aims of the American Home Economics Association in relation to 
“the promotion of better living conditions in the home” are so closely 
allied to the promotion of health in the home which is the purpose of 
public health nursing, that we sincerely hope that many of the Home 
Economics Association members may find it possible to attend the Con- 
gress. It reminds us of a little verse: 


If I knew you and you knew me, 
*Tis seldom we should disagree. 

How little to complain there’d be 
If I knew you and you knew me! 
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We extend to you all a most cordial invitation to participate in the 
Congress and to become members of the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. Nurse membership is restricted to those whose 
training has met certain minimum requirements, but other membership 
is open to all. One has only to believe in public health nursing. 


Electricity and the Farm Home. An investigation is underway 
in the United States which challenges the attention of all home econo- 
mists as the first systematic attempt to determine the practicability 
of using electricity from rural transmission lines for both the farm and 
household work in rural homes. Many opinions have been expressed 
on the subject but there have been few real facts from which to draw 
rational conclusions. Perhaps there is no place where labor-saving 
equipment is more needed than on the farm, yet generally speaking 
very little of it is used there. This is especially true in regard to house- 
hold equipment. 

In June, 1925, the American Home Economics Association was in- 
vited to representation on the committee which is prompting this in- 
vestigation, the National Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture, and was unofficially represented at a meeting of the 
Committee. At its annual meeting in August, the Association formally 
appointed the writer as its representative on the Committee. 

The chief objective of the Committee is to give purpose and direc- 
tion to a study of the maximum economic uses of electricity in agri- 
culture, including as a prominent feature electricity in the farm home. 
The study is largely investigational and is being carried out in several 
states. The National Committee offers guidance and help to state 
projects through its director, Dr. E. A. White, and its assistant director, 
Professor Frank D. Paine, who have headquarters in the Farm Bureau 
offices in Chicago. These men give their full time to the organization 
and development of the project. 

The National Committee is made up of representatives from the 
following organizations: United States Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and the Interior; American Farm Bureau Federation; 
National Grange; American Society of Agricultural Engineers; Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers; 
National Electric Light Association; and individual plant manufacturers. 

The development of the investigation rests with committees within 
the individual states, of which seventeen are now at work under the 


| 
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direction of such committees. State committees usually are made up 
of representatives from the Farm Bureau Federation, the local section 
of the National Electric Light Association, the state college of agricul- 
ture, and the local community in which the field laboratory is located. 

In order to make the development of the program most effective the 
help from the state colleges on these committees will involve the de- 
partments of agricultural engineering, electrical engineering, home 
economics, and agricultural economics. 

In most of the states, a selected community serves as a field laboratory 
for the investigation, and studies of the application of electricity both 
to household and farm processes are made on several farms chosen 
from this community. In the states where there are no such field labora- 
tories, the investigations are carried on entirely by the college. 

It is generally recognized that, if the use of electricity is to be rapidly 
extended and expanded, this must be accomplished through more effec- 
tive production and transmission of electric current, better economy 
in the use of electricy, and new applications of electricity. 

Many kinds of electrical equipment, much of it loaned by cooperating 
manufacturers, are under observation both in the homes and on the 
farms. Both small and large electrical appliances are included. Such 
household equipment as ranges, refrigeration systems, washing machines, 
ironing machines, water heaters, waffle irons, toasters, percolators, and 
heaters, are being studied under ordinary home conditions. 

Some of the questions which it is hoped these home studies will 
answer are: 


How much of the rural homemaker’s time is spent in performing heavy 
physical tasks? 

To what extent is electrical labor-saving equipment now used? 

What are the possibilities for using more electrical labor-saving equipment ? 

What amount of time is saved through the use of electrical equipment 
under ordinary home conditions? 

What is or is not good practice in utilizing electricity in the rural home? 

What electrical labor-saving devices now available would be desirable 
additions to the equipment of the average home? 

What additional new equipment, if any, should be developed? 

How much electrical equipment can the average farm family afford? 


_ When problems needing special attention arise in the field labora- 

tory, they are taken to the college laboratories for study under more 
controlled conditions than it seems advisable to attempt within the 
home. If such studies are continued long enough within the home to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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give satisfactory results, they might conflict with the household routine 
enough to influence the morale of the family life. 

The contribution which home economics departments can make to 
these projects is second in importance only to the contribution which the 
projects can make to home economics. 

Though this is an age of machinery, we find that too few of the avail- 
able mechanical means for performing heavy physical tasks have been 
adopted by homemakers. One way to conserve that priceless asset, 
the human energy of the homemaker, is through the use of all suitable 
forms of labor-saving equipment. 

It is hoped that these studies will yield decisive facts as to what 
equipment is practical from the standpoint of cost in time, money, 
and energy, and of usefulness and reliability. 

In order to keep in touch with the progress of this investigation it is 
suggested that those interested have their names placed on the mailing 
list to receive the bulletins of the National Committee; this requires 
only sending a request to the Office of the Director, National Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

ELoIsE DAVISON, 
Towa State College. 


Unshackling School Ventilation. This heading to an editorial in 
the January issue of the American Journal of Public Health suggests 
that it is not lack of scientific knowledge that prevents our school- 
rooms from being as well ventilated as they should be for health and 
efficiency. An article by Dr. Leonard Greenbaum in the same issue 
gives at some length the curious history of our ideas of ventilation and 
of the laws intended to provide proper air in schoolrooms, but for the 
average reader the matter is well summed up in the editorial referred to. 


Once upon a time there were no ventilating ducts in school buildings. 
The rooms were stuffy and uncomfortable. Analyses of the air showed a 
high content of carbon dioxide, to which one group of scientists promptly 
attributed the feeling of discomfort. Another group looked upon carbon 
dioxide merely as an indicator of more harmful mysterious poisons in breathed 
air. In order to remove or dilute these substances, ducts were placed in 
school buildings to increase the circulation of air. This improved the condi- 
tion slightly but the stuffiness persisted. Someone said “We need much 
more air. Let us blow air through the building with fans.” Blower fans 
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were installed. Laws and regulations were passed requiring an allotment of 
30 cubic feet of air per minute for every child. 
Sometimes the air stream did not follow the path intended so that more 


A natural consequence of this excessive air flow was a feeling of dryness in 
the room. Along came the humidifier. Then the presence of dust in the 
air was observed—hence the air washer to remove dust and humidify at the 
same time. Automatic control devices for temperature and humidity natu- 
rally followed. 

By this time the price of the heating and ventilating equipment of a school 
building had reached a sizable figure. Furthermore, it took a goodly amount 
of coal to warm this continuous air stream of 30 cubic feet per minute for 
each child... .. 

In 1923, the New York State Commission on Ventilation, after four years 
of experimentation, discovered that window ventilation with gravity exhaust 
and direct radiation make quite sufficient air change, that it is cheaper to install 
and cheaper to operate, and provides a cooler, more comfortable atmosphere 
which makes the pupils less susceptible to colds and other respiratory infec- 
tions. The peculiar predicament in which we find ourselves is that the laws 
prevent school children from enjoying the advantages of window ventilation 
with gravity exhaust. The law which prescribes an air flow of 30 cubic feet 
per person per minute indirectly specifies a blower, that is, mechanical venti- 
lation, and many cities are actually installing mechanical ventilation with 
no intention of using it after it is installed. It makes too heavy a drain on 
the coal pile. The taxpayer thus has to pay out money uselessly in order to 
comply with the law. 


There are signs of organized effort for reform. Resolutions passed by 
the American Public Health Association at its annual meeting last 
October and printed on page 1101 in its Journal for December, 1925, 
recommend “that state laws and city regulations interfering with such 
scientific and economical methods of school ventilation should be re- 
vealed in the interest of public health.” Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of the 
Yale School of Medicine, whose general discussion of fresh air and 
ventilation is noted on page 221, has also written a sensible, readable 
pamphlet on school ventilation which the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has issued for free distribution; its title “The Janitor and the 
School Child” suggests to whom it is primarily addressed, but it is of 
* practical value to anyone interested in the health of school children. 


fans were installed to pull as well as to push the air... . . 
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Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test. By 
Artour I. Gates and STRAnNc. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925, pp. 85. $1.00 per set or 10 cents 
per test, with directions. 

Effective instruction is seldom carried far 
unless there is some means of checking its 
results. Therefore, the Gates-Strang Health 
Knowledge Test, recently published by 
Teachers College, should make a definite 
contribution to the health education of the 
country. 

These tests are published all in one booklet 
which includes a careful explanation of the 
way the test exercises were developed, as 
well as the 520 exercises themselves; and 
also in a series of pamphlets, each covering 
a different phase of health such as fresh 
air, posture, disposal of garbage and waste, 
and first aid. 

The conspicuously good points of the tests 

are: 

In general they cover information which 

is considered sufficiently important to be 

mentioned three or more times in courses 
on health and in widely-used text books on 
this subject. 

The questions are arranged in order of 
proved difficulty, with the relative difficulty 
of each question indicated. 

Specific directions are given, not only for 
giving tests and for scoring them, but also 
for using the results as a basis for discovering 
the individual weaknesses in pupils, the 
relative location of each pupil in the group, 
and the result of instruction on achievement, 
both of the class as a whole and of each 
pupil. 

The recognition type of objective test 
questions, having five alternatives, is used. 
This form is excellent because the recogni- 
tion type is generally easy enough for test- 
ing even young children and its unreliabil- 
ity, where only three alternatives were given, 


is materially decreased when there are five 
choices. 

It is suggested that the tests may serve 
to improve the teaching of health; to im- 
prove the preparation of the teacher of this 
work; as an aid in curriculum construction; 
and as an instrument for research, and they 
appear to possess the possibilities for serv- 
ing in all of these capacities. Everyone 
who is attempting to teach health should 
receive definite help and suggestions from 
this material. 

Ciara M. Brown, 
University of Minnesota. 


The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. 
By C.-E. A. Wrystow and PAvLine 
Brooxs Wriuramson. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1925, pp. 
354. $1.60. 

This volume, whose senior author is the 
well-known professor of public health at the 
Yale Medical School, will be welcomed by 
all who recognize the importance of training 
teachers in the development of a successful 
health education. 

In it emphasis is placed upon the neces- 
sity of definite standards and clear objectives 
in order that the means be not confused with 
the end. Constructive health teaching is 
presented as dependent upon technical in- 
formation and equipment which will enable 
the teacher, first, to maintain her own health, 
both mental and physical; second, to inter- 
pret the health needs of her pupils in terms 
applicable to each individual child in the 
group; and third, to make use of the modern 
technique in the presentation of health ideals 
so that they may function in the lives of the 
children. 

“The Laws of Health” contains that in- 
formation which must form the basis of a 
well-organized health course. The physio- 
logic basis of health is well presented. A 
comprehensive discussion of the new, ap- 
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proved methods for health teaching is 
offered, giving courses of study for different 
age groups, daily programs, dramatizations, 
projects, games, and other physical activities. 

The book will not only be useful for daily 
reference by those who are teaching health 
in elementary or high schools, but will 
serve as an excellent reference in teacher- 


Practical Cookery and the Etiquette and Ser- 
vice of the Table. By the DEPARTMENT 
or Foop Economics AND NUTRITION, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. Man- 
~hattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, 1925, pp. 375. $1.35. 
This book, which represents the com- 
bined experience of a college department 
over many years, has just appeared in its 
seventh edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly amplified. To those who may be 
unfamiliar with the older editions it may be 
of interest to know that, as the name sug- 
gests, it deals wholly with the problem of 
getting food cooked and on the table. The 
essential idea of the book remains the same— 
to make these processes simple and eco- 
nomical of money and effort. 

The book begins with a chapter of gene- 
ral information which includes all the ap- 
paratus used for cooking—stoves for coal, 
gas, and kerosene, fireless cookers and pres- 
sure cookers,—as well as the usual cooking 
processes, tables of measurement, oven 
temperatures, and time tables for cooking 
foods in both the fireless and the pressure 
cookers. 

The recipes which follow are divided into 
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sections preceded by the general informa- 
tion necessary for the understanding of the 
underlying principles. This information is 
brief, accurate, and well organized, and is 
followed by illustrations of principles in 
foundation recipes with listed variations. 
This was the idea of the first edition and it 
has been improved with each republica- 
tion. A very great stride has been made 
with this last edition, even though the idealist 
does not yet regard it as perfect. There are 
a few inconsistencies, such as classifying 
junket pudding with puddings thickened with 
starch. Some attempt has been made to 
arrange the sections in the order needed for 
meal preparation. This, in general, is 
well done but some slips are noticeable to 
the teacher, such as the section on cream 
soups preceding the detailed work on 
starchy sauces. 

The etiquette and table service section is 
comprehensive from the writing of the in- 
vitation through the planning of the meal, 
its service under various conditions, to the 
carving by the host, and the correct deport- 
ment of the diners. 

The old friends of the book will be glad 
to know that the scientific material has 
been brought up to date. Addition of new 
material has made it singularly compre- 
hensive, yet it has the great virtue of being 
concise. The net result of this new revision 
is to give to household economics teachers a 
book excellently adapted for use as a text- 
book. For the housewife who likes material 
well organized it should serve as an accurate 
guide for food preparation quite different 
from the ordinary cook book with its multi- 
plicity of unrelated recipes. 

Uta M. Dow, 
Simmons College. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The College President. By CHARLES FRANK- 
umn Tawinc. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company, 1926, pp. 345. $2.50. 

The first volume on this special subject, 
by a man whose thirty years as president 
of Western Reserve University allow him to 


speak with authority and whose wide ex- 
perience, broad i 
observation give 
illustrations from 
colleges and their presidents. 
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Fresh Air and Ventilation. By C.-E. A. 
Winstow. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1926, pp. 182. $2.00. 
A well-written, non-technical handbook 

by the chairman of the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation whose report, 
published in 1923, is a conspicuous con- 
tribution to present knowledge of the 
subject. Discusses the relation of atmos- 
phere to well-being, the essentials of 
good ventilation and how to secure them, 
with chapters on climate and season and on 
the hygiene of the skin. An authoritative 
volume, interesting to the general reader 
and useful as a reference for high school or 
college classes in hygiene and housing. 


Some Tendencies in Health Education. New 
York: American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 1926, p. 112. 50 cents. 

A pamphlet in which is brought together 
the information handed in from sixteen 
teacher-training colleges in competition for 
a European traveling fellowship financed 
in 1925 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and administered by the health 
education division of the American Child 
Health Association. Presents a composite 
picture of current programs for health edu- 
cation in such institutions. Valuable for 
all interested in the teaching or progress of 
that subject. 


The Adolescent Girl. A book for parents 
and teachers. By WrxtrrED RICHMOND. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925, pp. 212. $1.25. 

A timely contribution from a psychologist 
of the Government Hospital for the Insane 
at Washington, in which the subject, while 
simply and clearly presented for the lay- 
man, is approached from the scientific rather 
than the ethical or sentimental side; in- 
dicates briefly the position and treatment 
of adolescent girls among primitive peoples 
and in former times, tells how modern psy- 
chological study of abnormal and delin- 
quent girls has added to our understand- 
ing of the normal one, and ends with a 
practical discussion of her training and 
education. 
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Our Enemy the Child. By AGNES DE 
Lota. New York: New Republic, Inc., 
1925, pp. 288. $1.00. 

A book devoted to the presentation of the 
modern movement in education for children, 
with special importance given to the creative 
idea; includes descriptions of several schools 
and instances of the achievements of their 


pupils. 


Experimental Curriculum-Making in the 
Social Studies. By J. MONTGOMERY 
Gampritt. Philadelphia: McKinley 
Publishing Company, 1619 Ranstead 
Street, 1923, 1924, pp. 52. (Revised 
and reprinted from The Historical Outlook, 
December, 1923, and January, 1924, with 
a supplementary article from The Histori- 
cal Outlook, February, 1924.) 

The careful and impartial report of an 
investigation made under the Common- 
wealth Fund of outstanding experiments in 
teaching social sciences in elementary and 
secondary schools, and of courses proposed 
by various educational authorities. Con- 
tains material on subject matter, purpose, 
and methods likely to be interesting to 
home economists concerned with the de- 
velopment of courses in social sciences. 


The Junior High School, By Writiam A. 
Suara. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 478. $2.00. 

A clear presentation of the development, 
purposes, program, organization, and ad- 
ministration of junior high schools; pre- 
ceded by an interesting review of the history 
of the American school system which shows 
this recent development as the logical out- 
come of our earlier institutions. 


Academic Freedom. Compiled by Jutta E. 
JoHNSEN. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1925, pp. 110. 90 cents. 
An impartial compilation of bibliograph- 

ical references, briefs, and quotations 

bearing on the freedom of the academic 
profession in thought, inquiry, discussion, 
and teaching. One of a series of debate or 
study manuals known as The Reference 
Shelf. 
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A Census Analysis of American Villages. 
By Lurmer Fry. New York: Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 370 
Seventh Avenue, 1925, pp. 1625. $2.50. 
A study of data given in the 1920 census 

for 177 incorporated villages, undertaken 

as a supplement to the field study of Ameri- 
can villages begun in 1923 by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. Includes 
statistics on such points as population growth 
and decline; race and nationality distribu- 
tion; marital condition, school attendance 
and occupation of males and females of 
different ages; illiteracy; home ownership 
and size of family. Gives more detailed 
figures for the Middle Atlantic, Southern, 

Middle Western, and Far Western groups 

of states and summarized tables for the 

whole country. Valuable for reference in 
planning rural studies or other work. 


Employer-Empl -ye Relations in Hotels. To 
what extent are hotels organising personnel 
methods comparable to other large business 
enterprises? By W.1. Hammxton. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1925, pp. 158. $3.00. 

A well-written and organized volume by 
the former director of the research bureau 
of the American Hotel Association, bringing 
together available information and prac- 
tical suggestions regarding personnel man- 
agement in hotels; includes chapters on 
training in hotels, and an appendix giving 
blank forms used by various hotels and 
boards of health. Of decided value to 
institution managers. 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Advancement 
of Man. ByH.S.Jenntncs. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925, pp. 
86. $1.00. 

A stimulating addition to the popular 
“Today and Tomorrow Series,” by the direc- 
tor of the zoological laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University. Designed by the 
author to present “generalized statements 
of observed facts” as the “outgrowth and 
fruit of the most orthodox genetics of the 
straitest sect of experimental Mendelism;” 
describes the biological background of man 
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as an inextricable mingling of heredity and 
environment, and then discusses the future 
of man in the light of possible genetic and 
environmental changes. 


What Evolution Is. By Grorce Howarp 
PaRKER. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1926, pp. 173. $1.50. 
One of the many popular books on organic 

evolution evoked by the recent “funda- 

mentalist” controversy; distinguished for 
its simplicity and fairness. The author is 
director of the zoological laboratory at 

Harvard University. 


The Medical Follies. By Morris Fisu- 
BEIN. Second edition. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1925, pp. 223. $2.00. 
A readable and often amusing analysis, 

by the editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and of Hygeia, of the 
principal healing cults and health fads of 
the last hundred years or more, including 
also such topics as birth control, animal 
experimentation, health legislation, and the 
medical mistakes of the lay press. 


Birth Control. Selected articles. Compiled 
by Juura E. Jonnsen. New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1925, pp. 369. $2.40. 

A convenient handbook for debaters and 
students, giving affirmative and negative 
briefs, bibliographies, references, and quota- 
tions from fifty or more writers, pro and con 
the resolution that the dissemination of the 
knowledge and means of contraception should 
be made legal. 


The Case of Bituminous Coal. By Watton 
H. Hamitton and Heren R. Wricat. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925, pp. 310. $2.50. 

The second of a series of studies on coal 
undertaken by the Institute of Economics. 
Deals primarily with the present form of 
organization in the industry and its ability 
to furnish the service which the public may 
reasonably expect; attempts to analyze the 
situation rather than to suggest reforms. 
Written for the general reader but carefully 
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documented, with several appendices of 
Statistical and bibliographical information. 


The Supreme Court and Minimum Wage 
Legislation. Comment by the legal pro- 
Session on the District of Columbia case. 
Compiled by the Natrona ConsuMERs’ 
Leacue. New York: New Republic, 
Inc., 1925, pp. 287. $1.00. 

A collection of papers taken from some 
fifteen law journals, The Survey, and the 

American Political Science Review, and dis- 
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cussing the legal aspects of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
April 9, 1923, by virtue of which the mini- 
mum wage law for women in the District 
of Columbia was declared unconstitutional; 
with an introduction by Dean Roscoe Pound; 
worth study by all concerned with the so- 
called Johnson Amendment to make mini- 
mum wage legislation for women constitu- 
tional, or with the general question of pro- 
tective legislation for women. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Bradbury, F. Position and prospects of 
the linen industry. Text. Rec., 1925, 43: 
77. 

A study of the present economic conditions 
of the linen industry in Ireland and Great 

Britain. 


Esselen, Gustavus, J., Jr. Rayon and the 
textile industry. Text. World, 1925, 
68: 70 (2309). 

The four processes for making artificial 
silk are described, and the comparative 
strengths of the different kinds are given 
in grains per denier, wet and dry. 


Relative strengths of rayon. Amer. Silk 

Jour., 1925, 44, no. 9: 69. 

Experimental work done by Bureau of 
Standards and discussed by Charles H 
Hamlin. Tests of the breaking strength of 
different products indicated that the Char- 
donnet has highest breaking strength but 
that when wet acetate silk shows greatest 
resistance. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Committee on textile materials. Report 
of sub-committee on rayon. Text. World, 
1925, 68: 16 (2158). 

The report includes the following topics: 

Definitions; classification; burning tests to 

distinguish cellulose acetate from all other 


rayons; tolerances in chemical tests; size or 
yarn numbers (denier); twist and direction 
of twist; strength tests. Specific directions 
are given for carrying out the tests. 


Roberts, H. C. Distinguishing acetate and 
regenerated rayons. Text. World, 1925, 
68: 59 (2059). 

Description of a burning test. 


Cox, James W. Pile fabrics. Clothing 

Trade Jour., 1925, 26: 70. 

An article describing the fundamental 
differences between true and imitation pile 
fabrics. Emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of understanding the distinction 
between such true pile fabrics as Turkish 
towelings, velvets, plushes, certain carpets 
and draperies, and imitation pile fabrics 
such as Bolivias, flannels, meltons, and 
blankets. 


Rice, Geo. Construction of textiles; Weav- 
ing quilt fabrics. Text. American, 1925, 
44: 11. 

A short discussion, with diagrams, of the 
methods used in producing this type of 
fabric. 

Ginsberg, Ismar. Coloring and sizing of 


ribbons. Text Colorist, 1925, 47: 571. 
A good review of the common processes 
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employed in the preliminary treatment, 
boiling off, dyeing, and sizing of ribbons 
made of various fibers. 


Rice, Geo. Construction of textiles; weav- 
ing of toweling. Text. Amer., 1925, 44: 
13 


A discussion of the technical processes 
involved in the construction of towels and 
wash cloths. 


Cooke, J. H. The production of velvet. 
Text. Amer., 1925, 44: 20. 
A historical discussion of this fabric and 
the processes involved in its manufacture. 


Gétze, Kurt. Die Unterscheidung der 
kiinstlichen Seiden [How to distinguish 
the artificial silks.] Melliand’s Textil- 
berichte, 1925, 6: 769. 

Texts to distinguish different types of 
artificial silk, with several plates. 


Lustre in textile fabrics. Text Rec., 1925, 
43: 65. 

Naturally lustrous fibers and special 
finishes which produce lustrous fabrics are 
discussed in detail. 


Ferguson, Jas. The fastness of dyed and 
printed cottons to washing agents. Text. 
Rec., 1925, 43: 61. 

The results are given of extensive experi- 
mental studies in which fabrics dyed with 45 
different dyestuffs and representatives of 
seven types of washing agents were used. 


Cournot, J. The technic of the macro- 
graphic and micrographic examination 
of fabrics, silks, threads, etc. Tiba, 
1925, 3: 691, 811. 

A description of the equipment used for 
the macrographic and micrographic examina- 
tion of metallurgical products and its adapta- 
tion to the examination of textiles. 


Fast and guaranteed colors. Amer. Silk 
. Jour., 1925, 44: no. 12: 53. 

A discussion of present-day problems of 
dyeing, which call for better collaboration 
between mills and dye houses. Dye houses 
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should be given full directions from dye 
manufacturers. Research such as that by 
the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists seems likely to lead to stand- 
ardization of dyes. 


Sackett, George A., Jr. Fastness of dyes on 
cotton and wool. Text. World, 1925, 


68: 45 (2629). 

A translation of the second report of the 
fastness committee of the German Chemiker 
Verein published in 1916; gives in good 
detail the methods and standards adopted 
by the German dye industry for determin- 
ing fastness to light, washing, perspiration, 
rubbing, and sulphurous acid. 


Homolka, Karl. Treatment of silk in 
order to increase its resistance to the in- 
fluence of light. Melliand’s Textil- 
berichte, 1925, 6: 584. 

A method of exposure to natural daylight 
and to the quartz lamp is described and 
tabulated results of the treatment are given. 


Schwartz. Action of strong acids on cotton. 
Leipzig Monats., 1925, 40: 214. Abstrac- 
ted in J. of Text Inst., 1925, 16: A289. 
Processes are described for the produc- 

tion of parchment, wool, linen, and crépe 
effects on cotton by treatment with con- 
centrated acids. Limits of concentration 
and temperature are given, and also a list 
of substances used to modify the reaction 
and improve the products. 


Bergen, W., von. Einfluss des Sonnen- 
lichtes auf Wolle. [Influence of Sun- 
light on Wool.] Melliand’s Textilberichte, 
1925, 6: 745. 

An address delivered before the tenth 
congress of the International Society of 
Chemical Colorists, Zurich, May, 1925; 
includes excellent illustrations, also tables. 


Kirkpatrick, C. K. Pressing of modern 
fabrics by machine. National Cleaner 
and Dyer, 1925, 16: 73. 
Discusses pressing of pleated skirts, flan- 

nel suits, pile fabrics, furs, taffetas, crépes, 

pongee, rajah silk, silver and gold cloth. 
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Woodhouse, T. Narrow carpets. Text. 
Rec., 1925, 43: 59. 
A discussion of the method of weaving 
narrow carpet materials; gives good photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 


Riefstahl, Rudolf Meyer. Chintzes, old 
and new. House Beautiful, 1925, 58: 
41. 

A well-illustrated article discussing the 
subject from its earliest beginnings to the 
present. 


McFadden, Frances. The revival of petit 
point. House and Garden, 1925, 48: 60. 
Gives history and illustrations of old 

Richter, Jacob. Bleaching and finishing 
laces. Fibre and Fabric, 1925, 78: 10. 
A popular article on the washing, bleach- 

ing, and finishing of laces. 


How to tell laces; binche lace. Lace and 
Embroidery Rev., 1925, 35: 29. 
The second of a series of articles describ- 


NOTES AND 


Porto Rican Vegetables. The chemical 
composition and nutritive values of the 
chayote, yautia, plantain, and banana are 
discussed and recipes for their use are given 
in Bulletin No. 3, 1925, of the Porto Rico 
Department of Education. The pamphlet 
is by Elsie Mae Willsey, general superin- 
tendent of home economics in Porto Rico, 
and is the first of a series on tropical foods 
intended for use in the Porto Rican schools. 


College and PhysicalFitness. Work with 
Dartmouth undergraduates who were below 
normal in weight and the relation of gains to 
proper health habits is the main subject of 
three papers by Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson in 
the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine for 1925, 
reprints of which are now on sale for 15 cents 
a set at the Nutrition Clinic, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. The discussion suggests the 
value of a “health intelligence quotient,” 
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ing the principal characteristics of today’s 
popular laces; illustrated. 


Hedin, Naboth. The renaissance of house- 
hold arts in Sweden. House Beautiful, 
1925, 58: 485. 

Includes good illustrations of modern 
handmade Swedish draperies and tapestries. 


The manufacture of linoleum. IJndust. 
Chem., 1925, 1: 377. 
A good review of the processes carried 
out in an English linoleum manufacturing 
company; well illustrated. 


Spring, Everett. The antiquity of gloves. 
Clothing Trade Jour., 1925, 26: 84. 
A brief article on the history of gloves of 
all descriptions, including statistics from the 
1923 census of manufacturers. 


Selling gloves. Women’s Wear, 1925, 31: 
12. 
The article includes a discussion of size, 
style, fitting, and care of gloves, with clear 
and helpful diagrams. 


CLIPPINGS 


shows the effect of such factors as colds, 
vacations, late hours, and examinations on 
change in weight, and compares the physical 
and academic records of students who are 
underweight, obese, and within the “opti- 
mum weight” group. 


Related Art for High Schools. A three- 
unit course for high school home economics 
classes is outlined in University of Missouri 
Bulletin, Education Series, 1925, No. 17. 
It is by Lila M. Welch, assistant professor of 
home economics, and includes elementary 
design, costume design, and home planning 
and furnishing. The price of the pamphlet 
outside of Missouri is 50 cents a copy. 


The Cost of New York Babies. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
studied the birth and hospital statistics of 
New York City for 1924 and is authority 
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for the statement in Better Times that the 
average cost of a birth in a hospital ward, 
including the baby’s layette and the services 
of a working housekeeper while the mother is 
in the hospital, is about $150. With care in 
a semi-private room the figure runs up to 
$250, while home confinements, with a 
specialist in attendance, may cost anything 
from $500 to $1,000 or more. About 50 
per cent of the births in New York City 
take place in institutions, and 20 per cent 
are attended by midwives. 


Child Welfare in the League of 
Nations. Miss Julia Lathrop has been 
appointed to serve in connection with the 
Child Welfare Committee and Miss Grace 
Abbott, now chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, represents the United States on the 
committee in an unofficial capacity. Canada 
and Chile are the other American countries 
represented. 


Indian Baskets. Basket-makers and 
lovers of American Indian crafts will enjoy 
the article “Pomo basket makers,” by Rose 
Henderson in the Southern Workman for 


February. 


Spanish Sixteenth Century Dress. 
A richly-embroidered dress of Spanish 
origin for a child of ten or twelve has been 
recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. It consists of skirt, 
bodice, and redingote and its resemblance to 
the dresses in portraits and costume books 
of that period date it as made late in the 
sixteenth century. The elaborate hanging 
sleeve, says the description in the Museum’s 
Bulletin for January, is an evolution from 
“the medieval conception of the sleeve as a 
separate article of dress that was tied or 
pinned to the chief garment at the shoulder.” 


Mothercraft in English Schools. The 
teaching of mothercraft was a topic of 
discussion at the recent North of England 
Education Conference. One or two suc- 
- cessful schemes by which girls could practice 
caring for children through cooperation be- 
tween elementary schools and nurseries are 
described in the report of the conference 
found in Education for January 15. 
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Foods and Nutrition Bulletin. The first 
educational bulletin issued in 1926 by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference is a 
65-page guide to the study of food and nutri- 
tion problems written in non-technical 
language adapted to the needs of school 
officials, mothers, and club women, by the 
Conference’s health education specialist, 
Mary E. Spencer. Copies may be pur- 
chased for 75 cents each, with discount for 
quantities, from the Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. Cc 


Modern Industrial Art. A collection of 
objects from the recent Paris International 
Exposition of Modern Decorative and In- 
dustrial Art, selected by Professor Charles 
R. Richards under a grant from the General 
Education Board, has recently been ex- 
hibited in Boston and New York and will 
be shown in other cities as follows: Cleve- 
land, March 29-April 24; Chicago, May 3- 
June 4; Detroit, June 14-July 10; St. Louis, 
July 19-August 15; Minneapolis, August 
23-September 18; Pittsburgh, September 27- 
October 23; Philadelphia, November 1-27. 


Selection of Beef. A colored poster, 15 
by 20 inches in size and showing the dif- 
ferences between choice and inferior rounds 
of beef has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and will be distributed free on 
request while the supply lasts. 


Moving Pictures of Sugar. Educational 
films on “Sugar cane and cane sugar” and 
“Beets from seed to sugar bowl” are availa- 
ble on the usual conditions from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Safety Council Plays. Simple little plays 
for children in which the dangers of care- 
lessness in such matters as crossing streets 
and handling fire are amusingly set forth, 
are issued at 25 cents a copy by the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Safety Council, 
120 West Forty-Second Street, New York. 


The Temple of Fashion at Philadelphia. 
The textile and wearing apparel industries 
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are arranging an elaborate program in the 
ten-acre building to be devoted to them at 
the Sesquicentennial International Exposi- 
tion next summer. In it, according to ad- 
vance publicity, “the raiment of American 
women will be glorified, while ‘Beau Brum- 
mel’ if reincarnated would have an oppor- 
tunity to indulge his highly-developed 
sartorial tendency.” Two fashion pageants 
a day, a color organ, and an exhibit showing 
the evolution of clothing from the Stone 
Age to the present are among special features 
promised. 


Our children. This is the title of a recent 
addition to the directed reading courses 
issued by the American Library Association. 
The fact that Professor M. V. O’Shea of 
Wisconsin has written the text and chosen 
the half-dozen books suggested for study, is 
guarantee that it is sane and well-informed. 
The course, which may be purchased for 
35 cents a copy from the Association at 86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago, is available 
at most libraries as are also the books rec- 
ommended. 


The World Review. Two well-established 
school weeklies, Our World Weekly and the 
World Review, have recently been merged 
under the latter name and continue to 
publish timely articles suitable for supple- 
mentary reading in high and upper grade 
schools. Prof. M. V. O’Shea is the editor 
and his advisory board consists of sixteen 
nationally-known educators and writers. 


Tea in Ceylon. Interesting illustrations 
and descriptions of the tea industry in Cey- 
lon are given in a pamphlet by William H. 
Ukers, editor of the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal, recently published by that magazine. 


Early Home Economics in Wisconsin. 
To Menomonie belongs the credit, accord- 
ing to a recent pamphlet from Stout Insti- 
tute, of being the first city in the United 
States to provide instruction in industrial 
and household arts in all grades of the pub- 
lic school system. This was made possible 
by Senator Stout, a wealthy timber dealer 
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who also founded the Stout Training School, 
now known as Stout Institute. 


Old English Firebacks and Kitchen Irons. 
Firebacks of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries are the subject of an 
illustrated article by Mrs. Gordon Stables 
in the International Studio for May, 1925, 
and roasters, toasters, and other irons of a 
similar one in the June issue. Needless to 
say beauty of design and fine workman- 
ship are conspicuous in the objects described, 
despite their utilitarian purpose. 


Social Welfare in Spanish America. The 
last few years have been a noteworthy 
change in the official policies of the principal 
Spanish-American countries, according to 
an article by Moisés Poblete Troncoso, 
assistant secretary of the Chilean Ministry 
of Health, Assistance, Social Welfare and 
Labor, in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union for February, 1926. The labor and 
social welfare legislation now includes con- 
siderable protection to workers, especially 
women and children, provision for public 
health work, and in several cases govern- 
ment subsidies for improved housing. 


Rural Hospitals. Realizing that good 
hospital facilities are among the most im- 
portant needs of rural communities, the Com- 
monwealth Fund of New York has an- 
nounced an appropriation of $350,000, the 
initial step in a project to build two such 
hospitals a year. The plan is for the Fund 
to pay two-thirds of construction and equip- 
ment costs, and the community the remain- 
costs. 


Cooperative Marketing in the Schools. 
The work of the Department of Rural 
Education to familiarize children in rural 
schools with the principles and practice of 
cooperative marketing is discussed in the 
February number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, 


Baking Conferences. A conference of 
cake bakers and another of pie bakers were 
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held at the American Institute of Baking in 
Chicago late in February. At the first, 
cake merchandising and the nutritive value 
of cake were among the topics presented and 
at the second, there was a discussion on 
“Nutritional education for the consumer,” 
led by Miss Jean K. Rich of the Institute. 


New Kinds of Glass. Dr. Hermana Weiss 
of Vienna is reported by Science Service 
to have invented spectacles of special glass 
which absorbs some of the yellow rays and 
gives electric light the effect of daylight. 
They are said to be in wide use in textile, 
paper, and dye industries. Two other 
Austrian chemists, Fritz Pollak and Kurz 
Ripper, are reported to have developed 
another new glass, called “pollopas.” It is 
said to have several remarkable characteris- 
tics, being elastic, light in weight, and 
capable of being worked on a turner’s lathe, 
filed, polished, and planed; it can also be dyed 
to adjust it to various wave-lengths, and is 
more permeable than flint glass to ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays. 


An English Village College. A new 
educational experiment is being tried at 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire, where the village 
school and various classes for adults will be 
combined with social and recreational 
interests and a community health centre. 
According to School and Society, agriculture 
and domestic science are among subjects 
especially provided for and the building will 
also house the local branch of the county 
library. The cost is shared between the 
county council, the Development Com- 
missioners, the Carnegie Trustees, and the 
owners of a local paper works. 


Nutrition Work in the Home. In the 
Red Cross Courier for January 1, 1926, 
Lucy H. Gillett of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
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tells how philanthropic organizations, health 
centres, and schools cooperate to teach 
nutrition and better hygiene to mothers and 
children. 


A Garden Suburb in California. Palos 
Verdos, near Los Angeles, is being developed 
according to a carefully-worked-out plan to 
provide an agreeable residential suburb with 
houses of various types, the necessary public 
utilities, shops, and ample recreation and 
pleasure grounds. Ownership rests in the 
Palos Verdes Home Association, a non- 
stock, non-profit community organization in 
which one vote is allowed to each building 
site. The scheme was described in the 
Survey for October 15, 1925. 


Personnel in Food Inspection. A study of 
regulations and practice governing the 
appointment of officials in federal, state, and 
local food inspection service made by the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City, has been 
issued as a mimeographed document of 134 
pages and may be purchased from the 
League at 50 cents a copy. Pertinent 
excerpts from state laws and ordinances and 
requirements set up by civil service com- 


missions are given in appendices. 


Rural School Lunches. How Wisconsin 
schools use a wash-boiler for reheating food 
which every pupil brings from home in a 
fruit jar, and how a “line-up” for washing 
hands is organized, are described by Jeanette 
E. Pugh in an article in the January Public 
Health Nurse. 


The Kitchen the Budget Furnished. 
“Mother,” said the five-year-old at the 
Kitchen Exhibit arranged by the budget 
bureau at John Wanamaker’s New York 
store, “is this the place where Budget 
cooks?” 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
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New England Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The round table conferences of the 
homemakers section for the year are based 
on the subjects discussed at the general 
September meeting when the speaker was 
Mrs. Boardman, of Scientific Housekeeping. 
Reports of articles on the best type of 
schedules for the homemaker have been 
considered and an attempt made to adapt 
them to the problems of section members. 

Officers elected for the year are: President, 
Mrs. Melville Eastham, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; first vice president, Mrs. Towns- 
end W. Thorndike; second vice president, 
Dorothy S. Buckley; third vice-president, 
Alice L. Edwards; corresponding secretary, 
Edna M. Sturtevant, 76 Columbus Avenue, 
Somerville, Massachusetts; recording secre- 
tary, Ruth L. White, Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary, 140 The Fenway, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; treasurer, Emily U. Bissell. 

Student Clubs. In Newton High School, 
attractive school bags are being made and 
sold by the club. A wider interest in home 
economics is being created by means of open 
meetings and social events. 

In Medford High School the club meets 
bi-monthly for a lecture, dance, or art work. 
Before Christmas the making of presents 
proved an extremely popular activity. A 
stage curtain was recently presented to the 
school by the Club and the next gift planned 
is a motion picture machine. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The following committees are doing 
valuable work: family and community 
relationships; home partnership (boys and 
home economics), child welfare, home 
economics clubs, homemakers, and news- 


gatherers. Membership of the organization 
is already larger than last year’s. 

New Mexico State College. Many local 
homemakers are taking subjects in the 
home economics department. A mother 
of five children, who began the usual fresh- 
man course last year, expects to finish next 
year by attending summer school and 
taking extra work. The class in handicrafts 
is especially popular among the home- 
makers. 

Two of the clothing classes are studying 
historic dress, each girl making one costume. 
In May, when the college puts on a big carni- 
val and parade, each girl will wear her historic 
costume in the float representing the home 
economics department. 

Luncheons and dinners will be served to 
about 150 high school students for two days 
in April when the musical and oratorical 
contest is held. 

Vocational Home Economics. A special 
conference for teachers of home economics 
evening classes for Spanish-American women 
was held in Santa Fé, March 5 and 6. 
Mabel V. Campbell conducted the con- 
ference. The needs of the native women 
and girls were used as a basis for outlining 
units of instruction. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Eastern Distric. The first local 
meeting of the year will be held before the 
Easter holidays. The general purpose is 
to arouse interest in home economics prob- 
lems in the schools and to create a desire 
for individual and group participation in 
the best solution. 

Western District. At Buffalo’s beautiful 
new consistory, on January 30, one hundred 
and twenty-five members attended a 
luncheon followed by bridge. Surrounding 
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towns and various groups in the city were 
represented by delegates. It was announced 
that the Niagara Falls teachers of home 
economics had joined the Association, one 
hundred per cent, thus setting an example. 
Heads of various standing committees 
made short reports on the work of their 
groups to date. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. On Monday, January 18, a 
dinner meeting was held at the International 
House of Columbia University, the program 
making up an international symposium on 
problems relating to the home. Dr. Louise 
Stanley told of the recent problems on 
which the Bureau of Home Economics is 
working. Professor Emma H. Gunther, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who studied home problems in China and 
Japan recently for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, gave some interesting glimpses into 
conditions there. She also suggested possi- 
bilities of cooperation between women in 
different countries. 

The following women brought messages 

from their respective countries: Mrs. Lilli 
Skonhoft, chairman of the committee of 
international relations of the Norwegian 
Federation of University Women, fellow 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
and at present a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Lilly Bascho, teacher of English 
and German at the College of the Mercantile 
Society, Zurich, Switzerland, holder of an 
International Federation of University 
Women Fellowship; Miss Johanne Stock- 
holm, member of the Danish Federation of 
University Women, a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree at Bryn Mawr, and a resident 
scholar at Barnard College this year; Miss 
Meer-Damady, Persia, a student for two 
years at Wells College and now holder of a 
scholarship at Barnard; Miss Velma Roset- 
tenstein, South Africa, a student in home 
economics at Teachers College Columbia 
University. 
- Mrs. Henrietta Mayfield, field secretary 
of the United Parents Associations of Greater 
New York Schools, spoke on “The profes- 
sion of parenthood.” , 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The Alumni Association had its annual 
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“Home-coming day” Friday, February 19, 
celebrating at the same time Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s twenty-fifth year at Teachers College. 
The morning was given over to visiting 
classes and renewing acquaintance with old 
friends. The general topic for the after- 
noon was “The contribution of psychology 
to education.” 

Dr. Kozo Kondo, a professor in Tokyo 
University, Japan, has been a guest of the 
college for a number of months, visiting 
classes and doing special work in the de- 
partment of physics and household manage- 
ment. He expects to spend two months 

Members of the staff who have delivered 
lectures recently include Mrs. Mary Swartz 
Rose, on nutrition, before state teachers 
associations and at universities in Maine, 
Wisconsin, and Texas; Grace MacLeod, on 
nutrition, at meetings of the Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association, the home- 
makers section of the New York State 
Teachers Association, Southeastern Division, 
and cookery teachers in New York City; 
Miss Evans on costume design at the 
Worcester Museum of Fine Arts and before 
councilors of girls’ clubs in New York City; 
Miss Locke, on clothing problems, at home 
economics and professional clubs in Atlantic 
City, Newark, and Westtown, Pennsylvania; 
and Miss Barrows on food in Long Island 
and New York City. Three instructors 
gave radio talks during December: Miss 
Parrish on “Making Christmas candy;” 
Miss Yackey on “The housekeeper should 
know about the advertising of food 
products;” and Mrs. Gunn on “Setting the 
Christmas table.” Mary Barber, formerly 
on the foods and cookery staff and now with 
the Kellogg Company, addressed a cookery 
class in December. Augusta Maine is the 
author of a series of dressmaking lessons 
beginning in the September Needlecraft 
Magazine. 

New York College of Home Economics. 
Helen Canon, associate state home demons- 
tration leader, will be on sabbatical leave 
until July, studying at Cornell. Lucile 
Brewer, foods specialist, and Mary Henry, 
professor in the nutrition department, will 
also be on leave. Helen Monsch returned 
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in February from study at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Beulah Blackmore is studying 
salesmanship in Boston and Flora Thurston 
is at Columbia, taking work in nutrition. 

Mrs. Dorothy Peterson, a graduate of the 
Buffalo State Normal and Columbia, has 
been appointed extension specialist in house- 
hold management. 

The first child-training institute given 
by the New York State College of Home 
Economics and the Home Bureau of Delaware 
County, in cooperation, under the new 
appropriation from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, was offered in De- 
cember in Delaware County. Daily lec- 
tures on problems of child training were 
given by Professor Margaret Wylie and 
accompanied by demonstrations and ex- 
hibits of games, music, toys, and books for 
children. The institute also included lecture- 
demonstrations on child feeding and on 
children’s clothing by specialists from the 
college. Talks to teachers in both public 
and high schools were given by the child- 
training specialist who also had individual 
conferences on special problems with mothers 
and teachers. One day of the institute 
week included stories and the dramatiza- 
tion of stories for children by Mrs. Ruth 
Sawyer Durand of Ithaca. These were 
illustrated by story hours for children of 
different ages. The institute will be fol- 
lowed by monthly visits of the child-train- 
ing specialist, who will meet with mothers 
undertaking special projects in child train- 
ing for discussion and further assistance. 

The eighteenth annual homemakers’ con- 
ference was held at the college in connec- 
tion with Farmers’ Week at the College of 
Agriculture, February 8 to 13. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter and Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold were among the principal speakers. 
A child-training institute formed part of 
the program and lectures with exhibits of 
household equipment, clothing, nutrition, 
and other home economics subjects were 
given daily. A feature of the instruction 
was two lectures on automobile mechanics 
for inexperienced drivers. 

Skidmore College. The reorganized 
course in home economics, in which the 
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freshman year is devoted to academic work 
and technical work is concentrated in the 
last three years, went into operation last fall. 

Senior students in advanced clothing 

exhibited their fall semester’s work at a 
style show in the living room of East 
Hall. 
The Home Economics Club earned enough 
money by the sale of its candy at the’Skid- 
more Frolics, a vaudeville performance 
staged by the college in January, to pay the 
expenses of two delegates to the state 
meeting in the spring. 

Katherine Kumler, director of the depart- 
ment of home economics, visited the Merrill- 
Palmer school in January. 

Pratt Institute. The Home Economics 
Club has had several interesting meetings. 
At one Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall told 
about her experiences in organizing and 
managing her restaurants. Mrs. Hallam, 
a student in dress design, is president of the 
club. 

A group of six students in resident home- 
making completed the three months training 
in December. Another group is now living 
in the homemaking house for the same 

Mr. Frederic W. Howe, director of the 
school of household science and arts, and 
Mrs. Howe returned from Trinidad and the 
Barbados on January 1. 

Emma F. Holloway, supervisor of in- 
stitutional courses, spoke on “Food ad- 
vertising” at the joint dinner meeting of 
the League of Advertising Women of New 
York and the Greater New York Home 
Economics Association in December. 

Mrs. Forbes-Robertson Hale chose 
“Humanization of clothes and manners” 
as the title for her address given in the 
Assembly Hall in January. Mrs. Hale 
spoke of the marked effect that clothing 
has had upon the manners and customs of 
historical periods, explaining the evolu- 
tion of dress, and remarking that at no time 
have the decrees of good manners been so 
well understood as at present. Following 
her lecture the speaker had luncheon with 
members of the faculty in the instructors’ 
room. 
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Buffalo State Normal School. The staff of 
the home economics department cooperated 
with the Spencer Lens Company in making 
a film to show the teaching of home eco- 
nomics in connection with a practice house. 
The film, which is in four rolls, may be 
procured through the Spencer Lens Com- 
pany of Buffalo and can be used with a 
Delineascope or Spencer Lens projector. 

Representatives of the New York state 
teacher-training institutions were called 
together for three days in Buffalo by Edith 
Thomas to contribute to a study being 
made under the direction of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education on the 
experience required for a home economics 
teacher. The first evening the home 
economics staff of the Normal School enter- 
tained the out-of-town guests at dinner at 
the Athletic Club. 

Amy Rextrew, who has been a valued 
member of the teacher-training staff for 
several years, left on February 1, planning 
to spend a half year in the West and a 
year in study at Columbia. Nellie Weeter, 
a graduate of the University of Illinois and 
a teacher in the Girls’ Vocational School 
at Milwaukee, will take Miss Rextrew’s 
work, 

New York State College for Teachers. 
The Home Economics Club is arranging for 
a memorial to Cora Ann Steele who died on 
June 18, 1925. It is to be a grandfather’s 
clock, suitably engraved. 

Jessie McLenaghen of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, was appointed during the summer 
to the home economics faculty. Miss 
McLenaghen graduated from the Normal 
School in Winnipeg, took one year’s work 
at Toronto University and the bachelor of 
science degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1925. She has taught in the 
elementary schools of Canada and for two 
years was director of household arts in the 
normal school at Saskatchewan. Miss 
McLenaghen is teaching elementary foods 
work, meal planning and table service, and 

* special work in foods, in addition to supervis- 
ing the home practice of sophomores. 

William Smith College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club organized by the students last 
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year has had several successful meetings 
this year. At the present time they are 
planning a benefit party to raise money for 
furnishings in the practice house. 

The nutrition course was enriched this 
year by four lectures given by a local 
physician on “Infant feeding.”” The nursing 
course is also to be supplemented by demon- 
strations by the public health nurse and a 
local physician. 

The seniors of the home economics de- 
partment are again conducting classes in 
sewing at the social service house in Geneva. 

Russell Sage College. Letitia E. Weer, 
formerly director of the department of home 
economics, died on Christmas Eve at her 
home in Baltimore. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Six problems for study were recently 
suggested to the home economics teachers 
of the state by the chairman of the teachers’ 
section. It was voted to work on the fol- 
lowing: 1. To formulate a set of scientific 
principles with applications to the material 
outlined for high school classes in food 
selection and preparation. 2. To make a 
survey of satisfactory texts in home eco- 
nomics used in high schools, normal schools, 
and colleges. 3. To study the cost of 
operating home economics departments in 
North Dakota, on the basis of cost per 
pupil per lesson for the year 1925-26. 

State Normal Industrial School, Ellandale. 
Tilda Natwick, who has been head of the 
home economics department for ten years, 
is on a year’s leave of absence. Clara N. 
Flemington, formerly state supervisor of 
home economics for South Dakota, is taking 
her place. 

The home management class observed 
National Thrift Week by special talks on 
thrift in the home, and a thrift exhibit in 
the home economics building. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Members of the home economics faculty 
and extension staff took charge of two meet- 
ings arranged for the women who attended 
the Tri-State Farm Congress in Fargo on 
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January 13 and 15. Eulalie Church of the 
extension staff and Minnie Anderson of the 
home economics department gave a demon- 
stration and discussion on ‘‘Becoming hats” 
and “Millinery renovation problems.” 
Dorothy Hatch and Ida Ingalls, of the 
home economics faculty, gave a demonstra- 
tion on “Becoming clothes.” Student 
models displayed dresses loaned by a local 
store. 

Dorothy Hatch planned a demonstration 
for the girls attending the annual Boys’ 
and Girls’ Achievement Week. Each club 
girl printed a pongee handkerchief under the 
supervision of the freshman art class. 

Alba Bales, dean of the school of home 
economics, who has been ill for ten weeks, 
is recovering satisfactorily and is expected 
back at her desk soon. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Associaticn. A 
meeting was held in Columbus during the 
Christmas holidays, with the State Teachers 
Association. Eloise Davison, from the Iowa 
State College, discussed the following phases 
of work receiving attention there: child 
training, study of equipment, and coopera- 
tion with the electricity project. Florence 
LaGank, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
told of the opportunities, through news 
writing, to help the housewives who read the 
woman’s page of the city papers. In her 
discussion of the ‘American home as revealed 
by the college girl,”’ Elizabeth Conrad, dean 
of women at the Ohio State University, 
pointed out the need for guidance in high 
school and home life before college entrance. 
The Ellen H. Richards fellowship was dis- 
cussed and steps taken for raising Ohio’s 
share of the fund. 

Ohio State University. The Farmers’ 
Week registration February 1 to 5 was 5,005. 
Of this number 3,685 were men and 1,320 
women. All counties in Ohio were repre- 
sented as well as 23 other states and Canada. 


OKLAHOMA 


Annual High School Conference. Teach- 
ers from high schools and teacher-training 
institutions attended the home economics 
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section of the conference conducted at the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman, in 
November. Mrs. Vera Idol Moore was in 
charge of the program, which included dis- 
cussions of “Costume design in high school 
home economics,” by Frances I. Evans; 
“Adapting home economics to community 
needs,”” by Kate S. North; ‘‘Mothercraft 
and the high school home economics instruc- 
tor,”’ by Evelyn Noe; and “Home economics 
marketing for the high school instructor,” 
by Helen Hamil. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Members of the home economics staff 
entertained other faculty women at high 
tea in October. The living room of the 
home economics building was decorated with 
autumn leaves and bright berries. Senior 
home economics students assisted in serving 
a three-course supper. 

Oklahoma City. On June 19, 1925, Mary 
Ann Calvert arrived in the home of Mrs. 
Maude Richman Calvert, author of home 
economics texts, who was for four years 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, and originator of the mothercraft 
classes. 

Anadarko. Althea Breedlove is con- 
ducting a twelve-lesson course in meal 
planning and family nutrition for home- 
makers of the community. 


OREGON 


Oregon Agricultural College. ‘The State 
Nutrition Council held a dinner meeting 
February 5 in Salem at the Marion County 
Child Health Demonstration Center, the 
staff, of the Center acting as hosts. Work 
of the medical clinic was observed during the 
afternoon. The program included a talk 
on “The psychology of feeding children” 
by Mrs. Prentiss, instructor in child care and 
training at the College, and an informal dis- 
cussion of the Council’s project for this 
year, a study of the school lunch problem. 
Methods of extending and raising the stand- 
ards of the school lunch were discussed and 
a working plan adopted. 

Dr. Harry Miller, chemist and nutrition 
specialist in the experiment station, ad- 
dressed an open forum meeting of the Nutri- 
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tion Council on February 8 on “Calcium 
utilization and factors governing it.” 
Among visiting instructors for the summer 
‘ session are Dr. Caroline Hedger, Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund; Florence 
King, University of California; Anne Simp- 
son, health education director of the Marion 
County Child Health Demonstration Center; 
and Mrs. Minnie Taylor, specialist in trade 
dressmaking. A new feature of this year’s 
summer session is the nursery school which 
offers laboratory study in child care and 
training, with two experienced nursery 
school instructors in charge. 

A radio bulletin, containing information 
and a scheduled list of over 300 radio lec- 
tures for the year given by one hundred and 
sixteen members of the staff, is just off the 
press. Many of the lectures furm a series 
which may be considered the equivalent of 
correspondence courses. Home economics 
subjects are a feature of the Wednesday 
evening programs. 

Ava B. Milam, dean of the school of home 
economics, is chairman of the home eco- 
nomics section of the Inland Empire Teach- 
ers’ Association. The annual meeting of the 
Association is held April 7, 8, and 9 in 
Spokane. 

Portland. Mrs. Sarah E. Prentiss of the 
Oregon Agricultural College extension service 
is conducting a course in child care, with 
more than 150 women attending the classes. 
This is the first extension course in home 
economics offered by the college. The care, 
training, and character formation of the 
child of pre-school age are to be stressed. 

To keep in touch with present-day move- 
ments in home economics a group of Portland 
women have recently organized a home- 
maker’s club. Fifteen women attended the 
first meeting, February 5. Members have 
received training in home economics at the 
Oregon Agricultural College and they 
propose to apply their scientific knowledge 
to the studying of homemaking problems 
by carrying out individual projects in their 

‘own homes. The club plans later to carry 
out projects sent out under the Purnell Bill 
from the Agricultural College. 
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Pennsylvania State Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was held 
in Scranton at the time of the State Educa- 
tion Association meetings. The following 
officers were elected for the year: President, 
Genevieve Fisher, professor of home eco- 
nomics education, Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, Pittsburgh; vice president, 
Louise Turner; secretary-treasurer, Anna FE. 
Wessner, superintendent of home economics, 
Allentown; councilor, Mrs. Anna G. Green; 
alternate, Sara M. Wilson. 

Clairton High School. Lillian Bucking- 
ham, a former teacher in the homemaking 
department, is now teaching home economics 
in the Central High School for Girls in 
Manchester, England. Very strict school 
rules prevail concerning attendance, disci- 
pline, care of property, and dress. The prac- 
tical work in the home economics classes is 
mostly in the form of demonstrations. 

Allentown. Results of the home econom- 
ics survey being conducted will form the 
basis for determining the course of study 
in both the junior and senior high schools. 
A local committee of representative women 
is working with the teachers of the home 
economics department in making an inten- 
sive study of home activities in a cross- 
section of the community. The results will 
be combined with those from a carefully 
planned questionnaire filled in by each 
student in the home economics department. 

Honey Brook Vocational School. The 
girls of the homemaking department success- 
fully produced a play called “The New 
Co-ed,” concerning the trials of a country 
girl during her first year in college. Both 
male and female characters were well inter- 
preted and the “boys” were scarcely recog- 
nizable later in the cooking laboratory. 
The proceeds were used to buy additional 
furnishings for the dining room and bedroom 
of the department. 

Centerville High School. The sophomore 
cookery class has been interested in experi- 
menting with various household helps, find- 
ing among those tried a cooker, a blender for 
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mixing pastry, and an oven thermometer 
which have saved much time in the prepa- 
ration of the school lunch. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. An interesting program is planned 
for the annual meeting in Nashville on 
April 3. The East Tennessee Division of 
the Association held its regular meeting in 
Knoxville on October 28, with over a 
hundred home economics workers in attend- 
ance. One of the number on the program 
was an address by Jessie Harris, state super- 
visor of home economics in Texas. After 
the program, fifty-four of the members 
attended a luncheon at the Y. W. C. A. 
Blue Triangle Tea Room. 

A news letter was sent out to all state 
members in February, to be followed by 
others in April, October, and December. 

University of Tennessee. The new ten- 
room practice house was opened December 
15 and is occupied for nine weeks at a time 
by six senior girls. During the Farm 
Women’s Short Course, held at the Uni- 
versity January 25-30, students in the 
house gave a tea for one hundred and fifty 
women from twenty-five Tennessee counties. 
Guests were shown from the well-equipped 
laundry in the basement to the inexpensively 
but tastefully furnished rooms on the second 
floor, and were delighted with the new 
house. On the lot adjoining, the foundation 
has been laid for the new $150,000 home 
economics building, which is to be equipped 
with every modern household convenience. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Agnes Boeing, of the educational service 
department of Cheney Brothers, spoke to 
the home economics students on the origin 
of printed silks, displaying a number of 
spring silks which the students examined 
after the lecture. Marion Stephenson, 
who accompanied Miss Boeing, has recently 
become connected with the same depart- 
ment. 

TEXAS 


University of Texas. The graduate school 
has made provision for home economics 
work leading to the degree of master of 
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arts. The major work offered is in nutri- 
tion. For the bachelor of science degree 
in physical education, one-third of the course 
in foods and cookery and two-thirds in 
nutrition is required of both men and 
wonen, 

The bulletin, “An animal feeding experi- 
ment showing the effect of deficient diet on 
growth,” by Miss Gene Spencer of the 
department of home economics, is now ready 
for distribution at a small charge. It is 
especially designed for high school home 
economics students and includes an applica- 
tion to the health program in the grades. 
These experiments have been successfully 
conducted in the public schools of the state 
under the direction of Jean Pinckney, chief 
of the bureau of nutrition and health educa- 
tion of the University. 

Extension Service. For several years 
college scholarships have been offered by 
the State Fair Association to the best 
third and fourth year home demonstration 
club members. Contestants are judged 
on their contribution to the home and com- 
munity and their own development as well 
as their club work. The winners this year 
are Gladys Stanford for the third year and 
Lois Bays fér the fourth. Miss Bays has 
attended high school the past two years by 
means of a scholarship from the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of Denton. 

West Texas State Teachers College. 
The students of the home economics depart- 
ment gave two banquets before the holi- 
days. For the football banquet the tables 
were decorated with red and white carna- 
tions and candles. The press club banquet 
was used as a special problem for one of the 
foods classes in institutional cookery. The 
students were given the money with which 
to plan and purchase the necessary food and 
decorations. The tables were arranged in 
T-shape and decorated with geraniums, 
candles, T-shaped bonbon baskets, and gilded 
quills for place cards. 

The Home Economics Club enjoyed a 
buffet supper at its December meeting 
after working on Christmas gifts for the 
children at the orphanage in Amarillo. 
Agnes Bier reported on the State Home 
Economics Association meeting in Dallas. 
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Home Ecenomics and Home Economics Education 
New YorK 
State COLLEGE of Home Economics AND 
New York State of AGRICULTURE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 13 


Home Fconomics: Courses will be given in 
(a) child training (b) child care, and (c) child 
feeding. The Nursery School laboratory is de- 
signed to give opportunity to study under ex- 
pert direction the daily life of the child in its 
relation to nutrition, to health, and to social ad- 
justment. 


Home Economics Epucation: Courses de- 
signed for 
College trainers of home economics teachers. 


Supervisors of home economics, for state 
and local districts. 


Teachers of home economics for high schools, 
normal schools and colleges. 


For full information and announcements. write the 
Director of the of Agriculture 
thaca, N. Y. 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


In Home Economics 


AKE this term count in your pro- 
fessional advancement thru a 
home-study course. Prepare for a bet- 
ter or different position; credit allowed 
in many institutions. 
Send for free 80-pp. Bulletin ““The Pro- 
fession of Heme-Making” and informa- 
tion about the following courses. Which? 
1 Teaching Home Economics 7 Dietitian’s Course 
2 Institution Management 8 Household Engineering 
3 Tea Roum Management 9 Lessons in Cooking 
4 Lunch Room Management 10 Special Courses 


5 Cooking for Profit 11 Home-Making 
6 Home Demonstrators 12 Motherhood 


BULLETINS: Free-Hand Cooking, Ten-Cent Meals, 
Food Values (100-calorie portions), Family Finance, The 
Art of Spending, Weekly Allowance Hook, 10 cents each. 
New Bulletin, No. 59, “Cooking for Profit,”’ free 
American School of Home Economics 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
June 21 SUMMER SESSION July 30 


Home Economics 


Child Training with{observation nursery school and instructor from the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit; Child Care with Dr. Caroline Hedger; Health 
Education under the direction of the Marion County Health Demonstration 
(Commonwealth Fund) with specialists for the several fields; Tailoring; Nutrition; 
Home Management House, and many other graduate and undergraduate courses. 


In Related Fields 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director of the Dunwoody Institute and first 
director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, will offer courses in the 
field of Vocational Education of first interest to teachers. Courses for Deans of 
Girls in high school, and a wide range of courses in Education, Art, Journalism, 
Community Recreation, Dramatics, Commerce, Physical Education and other 
departments provide opportunities for electives. 


Complete facilities with ample laboratories and class rooms, model suites, 
institutional kitchens, and separate home management house; additional attraction 
of uniformly clear cool Pacific Coast weather. 

-Magnificent country; new and commodious living accommodations at low cost. 
Why study in the heat, when the most adequate work is offered under ideal conditions? 
Visit the Columbia River Highway and Crater Lake. 

Write for Bulletin 


Address: Director of Summer Session, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


In writing advertisers, please mention Journal of Home Economics 
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UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. At 
the October meetings a new state program 
of work was drawn up to stimulate co- 
operation with such organizations as women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers associations, and 
civic organizations. Through such a pro- 
gram the Association hopes to make home 
economics better known in the homes. 

Nine student home economics clubs had 
affiliated with the state and national asso- 
ciations in February. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Recent 
appointments in the extension service in- 
clude: Mary Howie, clothing specialist, 
from the University of Nebraska; Hattie 
Abbott, assistant county agent in Yakima 
County, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Kansas; Nancy Wallace, assistant 
county agent of Skamania County; Edna 
Foxwell, a senior at the State College, home 
demonstration agent in Grays’ Harbor 
County, succeeding Mabel Dumas, who was 
recently married. 

Luella Crossland has left the Grant 
Hospital in Chicago to become dietitian 
at the Children’s Hospital in Denver. 
Catherine Fancher, former assistant dietitian 
at the Children’s Hospital in Boston, is now 
dietitian at St. Luke’s Hospital at Spokane. 
Alice Mustard, one of the assistant dieti- 
tians at the Commons, is studying this 
year at the University of Chicago. 

Beatrice Hall is now an American Red 
Cross nutrition worker stationed at present 
in Wichita Falls, Texas. May Webster, 
who graduated from State College in June, 
was made assistant dietitian and placed in 
charge of Stevens Hall, one of the dormi- 
tories for girls. 

Cooperating with the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the classes in dietitics have just 
completed studies of food consumption in 
sorority, fraternity, and dormitory groups. 

The Ellen H. Richards Club has en- 
deavored to be of service to the home eco- 


nomics students. This year a “mix” for 
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all new students was held with an afternoon 
of fun and games at the practice cottage. 
When the Western States Extension Con- 
ference was held in November, the club 
gave a reception for all the visitors, local 
extension workers, and their wives. Dr. 
Louise Stanley and Madge Reese were 
honor guests. The club also gave a program 
in commemoration of Ellen H. Richards’s 
birthday. 

The physical education department for 
women, in cooperation with the depart- 
ments of speech, fine arts, and textiles and 
clothing, is planning a Greek drama to be 
given this spring. The class in historic 
costume has submitted suggestions for 
appropriate costumes for which the clothing 
and textile department will draft patterns 
and supervise construction. Colors and 
form of decoration will be suggested by the 
fine arts classes. This may lead to a perma- 
nent course in planning and making costumes 
for plays and pageants given on the campus. 

Edna Irene Avery, head of the textile 
and clothing department, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee for Better Homes 
Week to be held in April. The homes eco- 
nomics department will open the practice 
cottage for inspection and demonstrations 
of labor-saving devices, furnishings, and 
table settings. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Conference of Home Economics Teachers. 
The fourth annual conference for teachers of 
home economics in high schools and junior 
high schools was held in Morgantown Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13. The program included 
the following speakers on the teaching of 
clothing: Ruth Noer and Marie Austin 
from West Virginia University; and Jeanette 
Shutz, from Sistersville. Rachel H. Cel- 
well discussed “Professional reading for 
home economics teachers in 1926;” Profes- 
sor Roberts of West Virginia University 
“Educational trends of interest to teac hers 
of home economics;” Gladys Titsworth, “The 
teaching of child care in high school’; and 
Katherine Kearney “Methods of teaching 
home management problems.” 
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State Board of Education. Revision 
of the curriculum for the junior and senior 
high schools of the state is a special project 
undertaken this year in cooperation with 
the association of high school principals. 
Mr. Lakin F. Roberts, professor of educa- 
tion at West Virginia University, is director 
of the project. Jean Richmond is chair- 
man of the home economics committee. 


WISCONSIN 


Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The home economics section met 
in Oshkosh October 9. The program in- 
cluded: “Getting system into the home,” 
by Pearl Bailey Lyons; “How to stimulate 
and maintain enrollments in home eco- 
nomics classes,’ discussed by Catherine 
Spence, Irene Stolz, and Rosalind Lifquist; 
and “Occupational analysis” by C. L. 
Bowman of Stout Institute. 

University of Wisconsin. February 1 
to 5 was annual Farmers’ and Home- 
makers’ Week. Nine hundred and _ nine- 
teen women attended the woinen’s program. 
Among prominent speakers was Dr. Bird 
Baldwin, director of child welfare research 
at the University of lowa, who spoke on 
“Some fundamental facts in child training 
learned through pre-school child studies” 
and on “Millions for defense—better chil- 
dren make a better state.” 

Helen Skinner, who zraduated last year, 
has been appointed instructor in the depart- 
ment of medicine of the University of 
Il!inois Medical School She will be in 
charge of the educational! work of the diabetic 
out-patient dispensary and of the instruc- 
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tion of patients with metabolic disturbances 
in the University Hospital. She will also 
assist Dr. R. W. Keeton in research and 
teaching metabolism. 

Marion Juaire and Bess Tyrrell, instruc- 
tors in the clothing and textile department, 
will spend the summer travelling in Europe. 

Helen T. Parsons and May Cowles, assist- 
ant professors in the food and administra- 
tion department, will be on leave of absence 
next year, studying for doctor’s degrees. 

Stout Institute. At the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association in 
November, the annual dinner of the Stout 
Institute Alumni was held at the Hotel 
Wisconsin, with seventy-five teachers 
present. 

Florence Quilling of the clothing depart- 
ment was elected president of the recently 
organized Alumni Association. 

Letty Walsh, supervisor of practice 
teaching, gave demonstrations on the selec- 
tion of clothing for county neighborhood 
day programs at Hammond and Woodville. 

Daisy A. Kugel addressed the Catholic 
Women’s Club of Green Bay on Tuesday, 
November 17, on the subject of “Home 
economics, an education for the needs of 
life.’ At a mecting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society in Eau Claire, Miss Kugel 
spoke on “Eating for health” and Florence 
Scoular of the foods department demon- 
strated the use of fruit in the diet. 

Students selected from the senior class co- 
operated in a milk campaign in Dunn 
County this month under the direction of 
Gladys Stillman of the Extension Division 
at Madison. Pupils in the practice classes 
prepared posters and window exhibits. 
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